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This unretouched photograph is of trash discharge 
scooped from a Super-Jet lint cleaner in actual opera- 
tion on moderately trashy machine picked cotton. You 
can see plenty of trash... leaves, stems, motes... and 
a lot of nep-stock. But there’s no spinable fiber. 
Super-Jet gives you a better net turnout of good spin- 
ning-quality fiber because it takes out trash; leaves 
lint in. 


AND NO MOVING PARTS IS THE REASON 


Here is a cross section of a Super-Jet. 
It has no moving parts — no beaters, 
no saws — nothing to create neps, 
nothing to wear out. A Lummus de- 
velopment of gentle air-streams does 
the work. Write for Bulletin 639. 
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with Star Features 
Found in No other 


Machine 


PERFECTION 
LINT CLEANING 
FOR THE 4/90 Gin! 


Another Performance-Proved 
Achievement by MOSS-GORDIN 











DO A BETTER CLEANING JOB AND MAKE 
| MORE PROFITS WITH THE BIC, HUSKY 


MOSS Condtellalion LINT CLEANER 


Exclusive new features in the feed works, greater cleaning 
capacity, heavier construction, economy in first cost and opera- 
tion are but a few of the features that make the new Moss 
CONSTELLATION the greatest lint cleaner ever developed. 
With the Moss CONSTELLATION installed in your gin you can 
please more customers and make more profits than ever before 
in the history of your business. Remember, when you clean, 
comb, bloom and blend cotton with a CONSTELLATION you 
are raising it a full grade or more.As a good ginner, you know 
the money-making possibilities of such an operation. 


Constellation CLEANING PERFORMANCE 
IS AMAZING GINNERS AND GROWERS ALIKE 


Into the development of the Moss CONSTELLATION has gone 
all the knowledge, experience and scientific research of men who 


are specialists in one thing... making the finest lint cleaning 
equipment on the American market. As a result, the CONSTEL- 
LATION is far surpassing everything expected of it in lint 
cleaning performance. It has been field tested over an entire sea- 
son handling all types of cotton: hand picked, pulled, machine 
picked and stripped. Ginners, cotton buyers and growers have 
watched bale after bale come through with uniform staple 
length, free of motes and trash, and greatly improved in color. 
Cotton cleaned by the CONSTELLATION has brought top mar- 
het prices throughout the season. 


THE MOSS Conédtellalion costs 


LESS THAN UNIT TYPE CLEANERS AND 
REQUIRES ONLY 1/4 THE MAINTENANCE 


Buying the right equipment for the right job the first time can 
save the ginner hundreds of dollars. Take for example the econ- 
omy of installing the big Moss CONSTELLATION Lint Cleaner 
as against unit lint cleaners behind each gin stand. Not only do 
you get superior results... you actually save money on the 
original cost of a Moss Lint Cleaner regardless of the size of your 
gin. And today, the industry accepts the fact that installation 
costs on a Moss Lint Cleaner are 1/3 less than those of any other 
lint cleaning machinery. Moss-Gordin representatives will be 
glad te show you comparative figures on the savings you can 
make. Lint cleaning the MOSS way doesn’t cost... it pays! 








HIGHER GRADE COTTON IS ALWAYS IN DEMAND! 
INCREASE YOUR GINNING VOLUME 
BY GIVING YOUR CUSTOMERS HIGHER GRADES! 


The MOSS Condtellalion is design- 
ed for the ginner who wants to do a 
maximum cleaning job on every bale 
je The Moss CONSTELLATION Lint Cleaner is designed 
to give top cleaning performance on 4/80, 4/90, 5/70 


and 5/80 gins. It assures ample capacity regardless of 


ginning speed. 


The Moss CONSTELLATION is manufactured by 
specialists in the field of lint cleaning equipment. 





The Moss CONSTELLATION can be placed in any 
gin, regardless of make, quickly and economically. For 





the ginner who now has lint cleaners, the Moss can be 
installed to do a combing, blooming and finishing job. 
You can get further upgrading by double lint cleaning. 


The Moss CONSTELLATION Lint Cleaner is serviced 
by factory-trained experts. Moss-Gordin operates a 
fleet of service trucks for prompt handling of calls 
anywhere at anytime. 


The Moss CONSTELLATION Lint Cleaner power re- 
quirement is only 25 HP, including the 5 HP motor 
for condenser duct fan... giving you the lowest op- 


erating cost possible. 


The Moss CONSTELLATION Lint Cleaner costs less 
than unit type lint cleaners behind each gin stand. 
It requires less attention, less maintenance and the 
lint cleaning is done in one compact machine. 


The Moss CONSTELLATION Lint Cleaner will raise 
cotton a full grade or more. 


The Moss CONSTELLATION Lint Cleaner will bring 
more ginning business to you and make you greater 


profits every season, 


You can stay ahead of 


competition with a Condlellalion 








DESIGNS CAN BE COPIED... BUT PERFORMANCE CAN'T 


There is NO lint cleaner that is “just as good 


as a Moss.”’ 


Moss Lint Cleaning performance knows no 
equal in the industry. And the reason for this 
performance is illustrated in the patented feed 


works of the Moss Lint Cleaner. 


a i ereveee . 
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Note the 4 sets of drawing rolls (only Moss 

ae) »| Lint Cleaners provide this advantage). Note 
| the scientific design of the 5 grid bars, the 

SQ 16-inch saw drum, the new type 50-inch di- 
ameter condenser. The details on these features 

and others are given on the opposite page along 

with the illustration showing a cross section 

of the Moss CONSTELLATION feed works. 
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FEED RATIO — The Moss CONSTEL- 
LATION saw drum is 621/-inches in 
length and is 16-inches in diameter. The 
perfected tooth design of the spline 
roller and its relationship to the feed 
plate insures uniform pressure against 
the bat of cotton being fed to the saw. 
The rim speed of the saw is greater by 
16 to 1 than the rim speed of the spline 
roller. This feeding ratio means in ef- 
fect that as the spline roller travels 1- 
inch, the saw travels 16-inches in the 
same direction. By this positive comb- 
ing action fine trash, green leaves, grass 
and other foreign matter are loosened 
to be thrown off by centrifugal force 
and by striking the grid bars. 


FEED PLATE — The design of the feed 
plate allows the cotton to be held firmly 
and prevents the saw from taking large 





tufts of cotton from the bat. The feed 
plate is set close to the saw, clearing the 
saw by only 1/16-inch. Thus the tension 
roller can hold the cotton for maximum 
cleaning, proper combing and perfect 
blending. 


GRID BARS — Extensive research has 
proven that five is the maximum num- 
ber of grid bars that can be applied to 
the open surface of the saw. Additional 
bars tend to restrict the expansion of 
cotton on the saw and thereby reduce 
the cleaning efficiency. 


SAW TEETH — Realizing that the effi- 
ciency of a lint cleaner. is determined by 
the saw tooth design, the manufacturers 
of Moss Lint Cleaners through years of 
research and testing have developed an 
exclusive saw tooth design that results 
in maximum cleaning and blending effi- 
ciency. 


HERE IS THE 
INSIDE STORY 
OF THE 





Constellation 


STAR OF THE 
LINT CLEANING 


INDUSTRY 


FEEDING — Proper conditioning and 
drawing of the bat as it leaves the con- 
denser screen is shown in the cross sec- 
tion of the feed works. Due to the de- 
sign of the condensing system and the 
four sets of drawing rolls the bat of 
cotton is decreased in thickness to ap- 
proximately /-inch which is the most 
desirable density for delivery to the 
saw. The upper drawing rolls are 6- 
inches in diameter and the lower draw- 
ing rolls are 41/-inches in diameter. 
Speed adjustments on the condenser 
control the thickness of the bat deliv- 
ered to the rolls. 


CONDENSER — The condenser used on 
the Moss CONSTELLATION is basi- 
cally new in design. It is 50-inches in 
diameter, makes a better bat, and has a 
variable speed drive to maintain an 
even bat thickness when ginning fast 
or slow. 





WHATEVER SIZE OR TYPE OF GIN YOU HAVE, A MOSS 
LINT CLEANER WILL DO MORE FOR SAMPLE IMPROVE- 
MENT THAN ANY OTHER INVESTMENT YOU CAN MAKE 


Records show that every Moss Lint Cleaner will definitely 
improve all cotton regardless of type. 


Moss Lint Cleaners take up a comparatively the cleaner can be connected with a lint flue 
small amount of space. The Moss can be put __ that is either above the floor or submerged. 
in the gin house if desirable and space avail- In many instances installation can be made 
able, or in a small room on the side of the gin without changes to existing machinery. 


building. It is not necessary to excavate as 


Ask us for details on any of these great new Lint Cleaners: 


THE MOSS SuperCleanmastet LINT CLEANER 


The large, double unit for 5/70, 5/80, 5/90, 6/80, and 6/90 gins. 


THE MOSS Commander LINT CLEANER 


The small, double unit for 4/80, 4/90, 5/70 and 5/80 gins. 


THE MOSS Conétellation LINT CLEANER 


The large single unit for 4/80, 4/90, 5/70 and 5/80 gins. 


THE MOSS Cleanmasiect LINT CLEANER 


The small, single unit for 2/70, 2/80, 3/70, 3/80, 3/90 and 4/80 gins. 





Let a Moss-Gordin specialist give you complete information 
without obligation. We can show you the way to greater 
ginning profits! 


MOSS-GORDIN 
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* ON OUR COVER 


Nature’s own Christmas decorations of snow and 
dangling icicles adorn our cover for this issue, and 
make a sparkling scene more dazzling than any 
that man has ever been able to devise in his own 
efforts to create a festive air. The only trouble 
about nature's decorations is that man has to go 
plodding out, spoiling the beauty as he shivers 
and stumbles about. Why can't people just sit 
and view them from afar, in a picture, as we much 
prefer to do? 


Photograph by Frank J. Miller 
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GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor 






PREFERRED IN THE 

COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 





THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 

SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


pasic \| 


TYPES 
For Every Need 





Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 


Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 














_ Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. Foreign: Latin- 
American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not accepted 
for “Iron Curtain" countries.) All subscriptions cash with order. 


_ | SOUTHWESTERN 
| SUPPLY AND 
ff MACHINE WORKS 


6 S.E. 4th St. P.O. Box 1217 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


THE CoTTon GIN AND 

OIL MILL Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 

communications and news * * * 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expressions 
or policies contained herein. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 26, TEXAS 


A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION 
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Bill Estes tells... 





Why 


EMPIRE 
changed to 


uM 


THE LIQUID SEED DISINFECTANT 


@ “After analyzing many demonstrations 
of seed disinfectants, we’re convinced that 
liquid PANOGEN gives a more u.iform 
treatment than any other seed protectant 
we've tested,” says Bill Estes, one of the 
nation’s three largest treaters of cotton 
seed. 

“We're therefore happy to announce 
that we will use PANOGEN liquid seed treat- 
ment exclusively during the coming year.” 

Like other leading cottonseed growers 
and distributors, Bill Estes is doing every- 
thing possible to insure his customers 
against the seed and soil borne organisms 
and diseases which cost planters 400 mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Liquid PANOGEN protects against many 
seed borne diseases and greatly assists as 
a control measure against bacterial blight 
(angular leaf spot), wet weather blight, 
anthracnose (damping off) and also against 
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W. J. Estes, President of Empire Pedigreed Seed Company, 
Haralson, Georgia, growers and distributors of Empire 
Registered Seed. 


boll rots and seed decay. Because the 
PANOGEN Process tints the seed pink, 
the planter can be sure that the coverage 
is uniform and that each seed will receive 
thorough protection. 

As Bill Estes says, “Tests have con- 
vinced us that the PANOGEN-treated seed 
will emerge faster, show better stands, and 
produce better yields. We are now installing 
a new PANOGEN treater which is especially 
designed to handle the PANOGEN liquid seed 
disinfectant on a fully automatic basis. 

“With PANoGEN-treated seed, we will 
be able to give added service to our cus- 
tomers.” 


For PANOGEN sales and service, write Wil- 
liam L. Warren, Southern Sales Supervisor, 
Panogen, Inc., P.O. Box 1014, Memphis, 
Tennessee...or call Memphis 36-2412. 


A Product of PANOGEN, INC. 


Ringwood, Illinois 
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NATIONAL BANK of Dallas 





$60,000,000 


$70,000,000 








1934 


$50,000,000 








1953 





$42,500,000 | 








1952 











CAPITAL 
AND | # 


s70,000,000 





Another significant milestone was achieved in the outstanding 
growth of the Republic National Bank of Dallas, with formal 
approval by the Comptroller of the Currency of an increase 
of $10,437,500 in this bank’s capital structure. 

This action resulted in the largest stock increase ever made 
by a Southwestern bank, bringing the Republic’s Capital and 
Surplus to $70,000,000 and its total Capital Funds, including 
Reserves to approximately $82,000,000. 





This major forward step re-affirms our confidence in the 
continuing growth and expansion of every phase of the 
American economy. Traditionally known as the “Cotton 
Man’s Bank,” the Republic, has once again increased its 
ability and capacity to better serve the financial needs of the 
Cotton industry. 


IRMA PRESIOENT 
OF THE BOARD 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE (CORPORATION 


A A - S nim O,O00,000 AR 
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More than 


4 BALES 


per acre 


a champion seed helps champion 
farmers break all records! 




























Thomas R. Coleman, Yazoo City, Mississippi, set a new J. W. and J. H. Pruitt, champion farmers from Clarks- 
high in cotton production in the Mississippi 5-acre cotton dale, Mississippi, broke records, too, in the 5-acre 
production demonstration in 1954. Using Deltapine 15 demonstration. Using Deltapine 15 Breeder’s Regis- 
Breeder’s Registered Seed, he produced 4.22 bales per tered Cotton Seed, they produced 4.14 bales to the acre 
acre, with a lint average of 2,112 pounds per acre. with a lint average of 2,072 pounds per acre. 
ee ee ae ee eek ~~ =e 0p eee cay } 
' e 1 - 7 
“Fustest With : : The COTTON _ : 
1 | S ’ 
The Mostest” : | That Won’t Quit | 
' 1s ! ‘ 
: i - Maybe it is this extra stam- ! 
Many producers have ob- DELTAPINE ina of stalk and root system t 
: served that the early fruit- ! | PLANTING SEED which makes it stand up ! 
: ing habit of Fox enabled it ! } better under severe condi- 3 
' ho iat i asin a tions, or the fact that it will 1 
; © set & Crop On early MOls- +: | respond to late summer |} 
ture, before the hot dry } rains with an extra top crop. ! 
Hy ; - weather burned up other { 1 ; ‘ Maybe these plus features } 
Breeder's Registered vadiittin: Meare the: Wes Breeder's Registered combined with the fact that ! 
' D & PL-FOX cotton for its fast fruiting, 1 § DELTAPINE 15 Deltapine 15 has the highest } 
H : early maturing qualities, | ! é’ gin turnout of any variety ! 
1 © Fast Fruiting é ? 1 | * Medium-Early of comparable staple, are ! 
! + Early Maturing premium staple and good {| ' Maturing the reasons why one-third of! 
1 © Excellent for picking by hand or machine. 1 1 * Heavy Yielding the cotton acreage of the : 
See Bue evaguh tin omer || Le ee ane | 
1 * Moderately-Hig ; 1 % to 40% 8 n aiter 
| Lint Percent fart erg + a Rasp aoe i |» Easy Picking — year. The main reason, how- } 
- (34% to 38%) larity of D&PL-FOX is that 1 f Hand or Machine ever, is that farmers make ! 
} * 1-1/16 to 1-3/32 it is a Proved Profit Maker ! | * 11/16 to 1-1/8 more money by planting ! 
4 Inch Staple in many areas. c--% Inch Staple Deltapine 15 cotton. H 
Sane SS SS SS Se SS eS ee a a a a a eee ee | 
We have a moderate amount of Breeder's Registered Seed of a new 1'%-inch 
strain of Deltapine, Deltapine Staple. See your seed distributor or wire direct to 
SCOTT, MISSISSIPPI * BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
Breeders of the Belt’s Best Cotton 
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Recent studies show fat is 


a diet “must” in combating 


certain physical failures 
of America’s teen-agers. 


This article describes 


the tests and results with 
a group of college girls. 


By PAULINE BEERY MACK 


Texas State College for Women ! 


TSCW Research Shows 





~~ “ 











X-RAYS show the density and maturity of the body’s bones in a study at Texas 
State College for Women. Skeletal density was higher in teen-age girls receiving 
margarine at all three meals each day. The vitamin A of margarine is believed 


to be partly responsible. 


Fat Essential for Nutrition 


In Teen-Age Girls’ Diet 


AT HAS BEEN REVEALED as an 

essential factor in the well-balanced 
diet designed to combat certain physical 
failures of America’s teen-agers. This 
conclusion is one of several significant 
findings of a major human nutrition 
study of the role of fat in the teen age 
diet. 

One hundred and twenty-two teen age 
girls at the Texas State College for 
Women have shown in a detailed re- 
search project that a state of all-round 
optimum nutrition is possible for this 
age group if the proper food is eaten 
regularly. 

By dividing themselves into four ex- 
perimental diet groups, they have shown 
that it is not necessary for this age 
group of girls to have poor skins, easy 
fatigibility, a tendency toward nutri- 
tional anemia, and others of the physical 
shortcomings which beset many adol- 
scent girls. They also have added some 
information to the body of knowledge 


concerning what may be expected when 


1Dr. Mack is Dean and Director of Research, 


Nelda Childers Stark Laboratory for Human 
Nutrition Research. This study was supported by 
a grant-in-aid from Lever Brothers Co. The author 
is deeply indebted to the following for technical 


cooperation in the study described in this report; 
Paul L. Carney, M.D.; Conrad L. Kinard, M.D.:; 
Helen Buck Campbell; George Parlin Vose; Enid 
Louise Bever; Gertrude Gamba; Lucille Hart- 
mann; Melbagene Tull Ryan; Mary Jane O'Dell; 
Lily Gulvady; William Bennett; Betty Lou Lar- 


sen; Reba Lester Fry; Lenoir Mae O’Rear; James 


Carleton Cain; Grace Schertz; Elizabeth Belcher. 
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certain levels of fat are included in the 
teen age girl’s diet. 

Investigation Showed Teen Age Diet 

Often Poor 

The Texas teen age nutrition study 
was undertaken because of two previous 
investigations, conducted under the same 
direction, which had shown previously 
that the food habits and state of nu- 
trition well-being of this age group tend- 
ed to be poor and hence needed special 
attention. In a family study involving 
a one year investigation of the food 
habits and physical state of 64 families 
of moderate and high incomes, the teen 
age girl was found at the beginning of 
the investigation to be the most poorly 
nourished of any pre-adult member of 
the family, with her teen age brother 
somewhat better, but still far from 
ideal in his food choices and nutrition 
state. 

This family study led to a survey of 
the food habits and concurrent physical 
state of 2,536 teen age youngsters rep- 
resenting a wide range of economic 
status, with the finding that this active 
age group was doing an extremely poor 
job of food selection. The skipping of 
breakfast, the consumption of an inade- 
quate lunch, the poor choice of snacks 
were found to be practices which were 
far too common. As a result, too many 
of these youngsters had failed to grow 
as much as their potential, and too 
many had inadequate bone density, poor 
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skins, poor fatigue resistance, and many 
other evidences of non-optimum nutri- 
tion. 


New Study Designed to Show Remedy 
For Teen Age Nutrition 


In the Texas study, many of the stu- 
dents who took part had the same non- 
optimum eating habits initially as did 
those found in the previous teen age 
nutrition survey. It was found by many 
to be convenient to sleep a little longer 
and to go to classes without breakfast. 
Then at mid-morning a poorly chosen 
snack frequently would be eaten which 
would dull the appetite for a good lunch, 
with the entire eating schedule upset. 

In order to find the results of correct- 
ing these poor habits, the best type of 
diet possible in the light of present 
scientific knowledge was planned, with 
only one nutrient variable in the design. 
Fat was present to a different degree 
in the diets of the four experimental 
groups. Emphasis was placed on fat be- 
cause the previous survey had shown 
that the young girl frequently took fat 
out of her diet to a considerable extent 
because of her belief that fat in the diet 
led to fat on the body. 


e Teen Age Experimental Diets—aAll of 
the experimental groups had the same 
basic diet, with milk at every meal 
(whole milk for some groups and low 
fat milk for others); meat, poultry, or 
fish as the main dish once daily; and a 
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dish containing this type of food—such 
as beef stew, tuna fish salad, or a chick- 
en sandwich—at a second daily meal; 
eggs five times weekly; whole grain or 
enriched breads at every meal; a wide 
variety of vegetables; salads twice daily; 
fruit juices in six-ounce portions once or 
twice daily; cereals at breakfast three 
to four times weekly; and raw fruit as 
dessert frequently. 


e Fat a Diet Variable—The quantity of 
fat in the diet was varied by placing 
larger or smaller amounts of milk fat, 
margarine, vegetable shortening, and 
cottonseed oil in the diets of the four 
experimental groups of girls. 

Group A, the highest fat group, re- 
ceived a diet which provided the daily 
amount of fat recommended by the Food 
and Nutrition Board, National Research 
Council, for adolscents at the time when 
the study was planned, that is, 30-35 
percent of the total caloric content of 
the diet as fat. 

This group received whole milk at 
each meal, a food cooked with vegetable 
shortening five to seven times a week, 
salad dressing containing cottonseed oil 
daily, and margarine three times daily. 
By calculation of the diets, this group 
consumed fat to the extent of 35.5 per- 
cent of their total caloric intake. 


The students in Group B had the 
same menu as those in Group A except 
that jelly, jam, or preserves were sub- 
stituted for the margarine on bread, 
and cheese was used on such foods as 
baked potatoes. The fat intake of this 
group provided 25.8 percent of the total 
calories. 

Group C girls substituted low-fat milk 
for whole milk, an alternate food of the 
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MEDICAL examination showed acne on the skin of the face, neck and shoulders 
was reduced in subjects who received salad dressing containing cottonseed oil, 
margarine at each meal, foods cooked in vegetable shortening 5-7 times a week, 


as well as whole milk. 


same type not cooked with fat as a sub- 
stitute for the food cooked with vegeta- 
ble shortening, and a salad dressing 
made from ingredients other than oils 
or fats; but they used margarine the 
same as did those in the first group. 
Their fat intake represented 19.8 per- 
cent of their total caloric consumption. 

Group D, the girls with the lowest 
fat intake, consumed 12.5 percent of 


their total calories as fat. They had low 
fat milk, no margarine, no foods cooked 
with vegetable shortening, and no fats 
or oils in their salad dressing. The only 
fat in the diet was that inherent in cer- 
tain foods in the basic diet. 

The portions of food which were pro- 
vided supplied 2,400 calories of energy 
daily, and generous amounts of the va- 


(Continued on Page 30) 














DALLAS, TEXAS 





A SQUARE DEAL — for the Customer 
NO GUESSWORK. 


and the Ginner! 


Install Cen-Tennial Self-Contained Cottonseed 
Weighing Scales in your plant. 


Seales are supported from the Gin House Floor in 
a Rigid Steel Frame insuring accurate weighing. 


Cen-Tennial Cottonseed Weighing Scales can be in- 
stalled in any make gin plant. 


Write today for Bulletin 50-S. 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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¢ Annual Council Meet 


To Draw Thousand 


APPROXIMATELY one thousand cot- 
ton industry leaders are expected to at- 
tend the National Cotton Council’s 
eighteenth annual meeting in Biloxi, 
Miss., Jan. 30-31. 

Reports to the delegation will concern 
the conference theme, “Price, Quality, 
Promotion,” the three fronts where cot- 
ton meets competition. They will sum up 
Council accomplishments in increasing 
consumption of cotton and cottonseed 
through research and promotion, and 
outline in detail cotton’s competitive 
situation. 

Following the formal session, the 
Council’s board of directors will elect 
officers for 1956. A new president will 
be chosen to succeed W. T. Wynn, Green- 
ville, Miss., who will automatically be- 
come chairman of the board, 

President Wynn has appointed the 
following committees which will make 
recommendations at the meeting: 

Sales Promotion—J. Craig Smith, 
Sylacauga, Ala., chairman; Chas. W. 
Shepard, Jr., Gadsden, Ala., vice-chair- 
man; James G. Boswell, II, Los Ange- 
les; W. B. Coberly, Jr., Los Angeles; 
G. E. Covington, Magnolia, Miss.; Hugo 
Dixon, Memphis; B. L. Mallory, Jr., 
Memphis; J. B. Mayer, Phoenix; Allix- 
on H. Pell, Charlotte; Delmar Roberts, 
Anthony, N.M.; Alfred Scarborough, 
Sumter, S.C.; and John W. Walker, 
Waynesboro, Ga. 

Advisory members—Arthur B. Edge, 
Jr.. La Grange, Ga.; H. K. Hallett, 
Charlotte; F. E. Grier, Greenwood, S.C.; 
Mitchell Landers, Berino, N.M.; W. 
Ralph MacIntyre, Wilmington, Del.; Rog- 


er Milliken, New York City; J. C. Rapp, 
McGehee, Ark.; J. M. Reeves, New York 
City; and R. E. L. Wilson, III, Wilson, 
Ark. 

Production and Marketing—Cecil H. 
Collerette, Casa Grande, Ariz., chairman; 
C. R. Sayre, Scott, Miss., vice-chair- 
man; Harry S. Baker, Fresno; N. C. 
Blackburn, Memphis; Thomas N. Durst, 
Columbia, S.C.; A. B. Emmert, Danville, 
Va.; W. R. Flippin, Memphis; Joe C. 
Hardin, Grady, Ark.; P. E. Harrill, 
Oklahoma City; J. D. Hays, Huntsville, 
Ala.; J. F. McLaurin, Bennettsville, 
S.C.; Walter Regnery, Joanna, S.C.; 
Max C. Smith, San Marcos, Texas; 
Henry McD. Tichenor, Monroe, Ga.; and 
Adolph Well, Jr., Montgomery. 

Advisory members—Ben R. Barbee, 
Abilene, Texas; Eugene Butler, Dallas; 
Otto Goedecke, Hallettsville, Texas; M. 
Earl Heard, Shawmut, Ala.; J. R. Ken- 
nedy, Bakersfield, Calif.; J. Winston 
Neely, Hartsville, S.C.; and R. Flake 
Shaw, Greensboro. 

Utilization Research—Tom J. Hitch, 
Columbia, Tenn., chairman; Alonzo Ben- 
nett, Memphis, vice-chairman; Roy B. 
Davis, Lubbock, Texas; Jack Funk, Ly- 
ford, Texas; Carl R. Harris, Durham, 
N.C.; Eugene Hayes, Madera, Calif.; 
Otis W. Howe, Wabash, Ark.; J. L. 
Hurschler, Pasadena, Calif.; E. H. Law- 
ton, Hartsville, S.C.; C. W. Lewis, Ros- 
well, N.M.; W. Gordon McCabe, Green- 
ville, S.C.; D. H. Morris, III, Geneva, 
Ala.; A. G. Paxton, Greenville, Miss.; 
Frank S. Pope, Villa Rica, Ga.; Jess G. 
Stratton, Clinton, Okla.; C. D. Tuller, 
Atlanta; and J. H. West, Bishop, Texas. 

Advisory members—Harry B. Cald- 
well, Greensboro; E. J. Cecil, Fresno; 
Sydney M. Cone, Jr., Greensboro; Har- 
ry L. Craig, Cincinnati; and Russell B. 


Newton, Pendleton, S.C. 

Foreign Trade—A. E. MHohenberg, 
Memphis, chairman; R. O. Beach, Sr., 
Houston, vice - chairman; Everett R. 
Cook, Memphis; C. H. DeVaney, Co- 
ahoma, Texas; James S. Francis, Phoe- 
nix; R. T. Hoover, Jr., El Paso; Burris 
C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas; R. H. 
Jewell, Chickamauga, Ga.; E. G. Me- 
Kenzie, Jr., Macon, Ga.; E. L. Puckett, 
Amory, Miss; Walter L. Randolph, Mont- 
gomery; S. Y. West, Memphis; and J. 
Clyde Wilson, Buckeye, Ariz. 

Advisory members—David M. Amack- 
er, Lake Providence, La.; Mare Anthony, 
Dallas; D. W. Brooks, Atlanta; C. A. 
Cannon, Kannapolis, N.C.; W. D. Fel- 
der, Jr., Dallas; Lamar Fleming, Jr., 
Houston; Wm. A. McGregor, New York 
City; Alan G. Patteson, Jonesboro, Ark.; 
W. A. L. Sibley, Union, S.C; Howard 
Stovall, Stovall, Miss.; and J. W. Tapp, 
Los Angeles. 

Domestic Trade Barriers — A. L. 
Story, Charleston, Mo., chairman; E. H. 
Agnew, Anderson, S.C., vice- -chairman; 
J. E. Byram, Jr., Alexandria, La.; J. 
Lindsay Gunn, Shafter, Calif.; C. W. 
Hand, Pelham, Ga., C. G. Henry, Mem- 
phis; J. V. Kidd, Birmingham; J. D. 
Lee, Thatcher, Ariz.; Harold F. Ohlen- 
dorf, Osceola, Ark., "and Clyde E. Up- 
church, Raeford, N.C. Advisory mem- 
bers—E. M. Deck, Sherman, Texas; 
John F. Moloney, Memphis; Siert Riep- 
ma, Washington; and J. P. White, Jr., 
Roswell N.M. 


Soybean Output Doubled 


Irrigation doubled Indianola, Miss. 
Farmer Powell Poe’s soybean acre out- 
put to 50 bushels. Unirrigated land pro- 
duced 25 bushels per acre. 
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Two Cotton Veterans Retire 


A GINNER of 50 years standing, John S. Lawrence of Mesquite, 
Texas, and a gin that’s stood for 50 years ended their careers to- 
gether when Lawrence tied the gin’s last bale, as he had done the 
first one over half a century before. 


HE LAST BALE of cotton was tied 
out on Dec. 3 at Mesquite Co-op Gin 
in Dallas County, Texas, to end an era 
that began when Teddy Roosevelt was 
president and Mesquite was a two-hour 
buggy ride from Dallas. 
City homes and industries pushing 
out cotton farm and gins is a story that 
is being repeated in many parts of the 


Cotton Belt; but it isn’t often that the 
same man ties out the first and last 
bales of cotton—50 years apart—as 
John S. Lawrence did at Mesquite. 

The story of Lawrence and the Mes- 
quite gin was told by Walter S. Robin- 
son in The Dallas Morning News as 
follows: 

Now 73-years-old, Lawrence tied out 
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the last bale that will ever be ginned at 
the Mesquite gin as he had done with 
the first bale on Aug. 25, 1905. 

The last bale was Lawrence’s own 
cotton. He had planted, cultivated, pick- 
ed and hauled it—and he had “reserved 
the right’ to perform this special ob- 
servance of the passing of King Cotton 
from Eastern Dailas County. 


e Gin to Super Market — Lawrence 
fought last year for “just one more year 
for this last Mesquite gin,” but this 
year the 291 members of the Mesquite 
Co-Op Gin, ready to quit, persuaded him 
to go along. The gin, land, buildings and 
machinery, were sold to a Dallas super 
market which will clear the site for a 
giant store. 

“T guess this is progress,” barked 
Lawrence, but he was none too happy. 

Lawrence recalled that he was a gin 
hand when he tied out the first bale 50 
years aog. But he and the late Alva 
Summers, who got $50 a month as gin 
superintendent, had taken the lead in 
organizing the gin company. Lawrence’s 
daily pay was $1.50 “and there sure 
wasn’t anything said about overtime.” 

Of the hands who worked that first 
day, only Lawrence and Baker Iverson, 
now a Lufkin businessman, survive. The 
rest—Charlie Haas, A. K. (King) Gray, 
J. A. Pace and Summers—are dead. 


e Sold for Seven Cents — “The first 
bale ginned in 1905 was owned by the 
late Ike Range, whose son, E. B. Range, 
will be the last gin manager,” said Law- 
rence. “Cotton in 1905 sold for seven 
to eight cents a pound on the open mar- 
ket and the weigher was elected by the 
people.” 

Through 51 ginning seasons, Law- 
rence saw the price of cotton fluctuate 
from four to 44 cents and watched a 
dozen cotton gins fade from the Mes- 
quite countryside. 

“There used to be cotton gins all over 
this country,” he recalled. ‘Mesquite had 
two double-sized gins. “One was at Rose 
Hill, another at New Hope. Steve Live- 
lv had one on Gus Thomasson Road; 
Hodges and Bruton one at Pleasant 
Grove. J. W. Walker operated in the Ed- 
wards Community, the Orphans Home 
had a gin, so did Joe Crumpton at old 
Bobstown. Rheinhardt and Lawson were 
gin towns and Tripp was a gin town, 
too. Now, all are gone.’ 


e 1912—92,301 Bales—Lawrence recalled 
the year 1912. 

“That was a booger in Dallas County. 
The county tied out 92,301 bales. For 
10 years now, it has been hard to stir 
up 10,000 bales in Dallas County.” 

Oldtimers figured at least 125,000 
bales of cotton have gone through the 
gin since John Lawrence tied out that 
first bale. The gin has been re-equipped 
and remodeled half a dozen times, but 
there has never been a disastrous fire 
through 51 seasons. 

“We sometimes had to fight five or 
six little blazes a day in a busy season, 
but we got ’em out before much damage 
was done. Charlie Paschall and O. C. 
(Chilli) MeDearman ran the stands for 
years and theyr’e real fire fighters.” 

Lawrence explained why the old gin 
only got 829 bales this year. 

“Cotton has been Mesquite’s biggest 
industry. But the house builders are tak- 
ing all the land, the federal government 
cut the acreage, and drouth, boll weevil 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina and boll worms finished the job.” 
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@ Texans Plan Improved 
Production in 1956 


PLANS for increased efforts to improve 
cotton production practices in Texas 
were mapped Dec. 9 at a meeting of the 
production and insect and disease con- 
trol units of the Statewide Cotton Com- 
mittee of Texas. The meeting was held 
at the Texas A. & M. College Memorial 
Student Center. 

Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion and The Progressive Farmer were 
hosts at a luncheon, at which Burris C. 
Jackson, Hillsboro, general chairman of 
the Statewide Cotton Committee of 
Texas, presided. 

Eugene Butler, chairman of the in- 
sect control section of the Texas com- 
mittee and president of The Progressive 
Farmer, opened the morning session, and 
Dean J. E. Adams of Texas A M. 
College was chairman for the afternoon 
meeting. 

The program included a discussion of 
pink bollworm control by Dr. Sloan E. 
Jones, Pink Bollworm Research Labor- 
atory, Brownsville; and of insect con- 
trol by Dr. J. C. Gaines of Texas A. & M. 
College. 

Dr. C. M. Watkins and Dr. Wayne 
Hall, both from Texas A. & M., re- 
viewed the status of disease control and 
cotton defoliation. Bob Thurmond, Texas 
Extension Service, discussed irrigation. 

The importance of proper handling 
and ginning for quality cotton was em- 
phasized by Ed H. Bush, executive vice- 
president, Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation; and Fred C. Elliott, Texas Ex- 
tension Service, discussed the 7-Step 
Program and other sound production 
practices. 

Ritchie Smith, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Memphis, discussed the current cot- 
ton situation and some factors in the 
supply situation in a talk of wide inter- 
est to the group. 


@ J. GLENN REED, manager 
of the vegetable oil buying division of 
Swift & Co., Chicago, has been elected 
to membership in New York Produce 
Exchange. 
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e Meeting Tells Status 
Of Pink Bollworm 


THE PINK BOLLWORM no longer is 
a threat to the Dallas-Fort Worth area 
of Texas but a reality that is causing 
damage, members of the cotton indus- 
try in the area were told Dec. 7 at a 
meeting in the offices of Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association in Dallas. Eugene 
Butler, chairman, insect control section, 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas, 
presided. 

Ginners and crushers told of reduced 
yields and damage to fiber and seed 
quality showing up this season as cotton 
has been harvested and ginned. 

R. W. White, USDA pink bollworm 
control project, said that the situation 
was not cause for undue alarm, but did 
show the great importance of effective 
action to destroy cotton stalks and use 
other cutural practices that help to de- 
stroy the pest. 

Quarantine regulations were reviewed 
by Charles Chapman, Texas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He described the 
compulsory escrow program that will be 
effective next season in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, and discussed the prob- 
ability of some changes in planting and 
plow-up dates in some quarantined areas. 

Chapman said that it is likely that 
the present pink bollworm zones in which 
there are compulsory planting and plow- 
up dates will be extended next season. 
It is expected that a tier of about 20 
counties just south of Dallas and Fort 
Worth will be included in a new zone. 

Research into more effective control 
of the pink bollworm was outlined by 
Dr. J. C. Gaines of Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. He expressed hope that the inves- 
tigations will increase the economy and 
effectiveness of control in the future, 
but emphasized the necessity for using 
the practices that are recommended now. 


$85,000 Gin Damage 


Bur pit sparks ignited a fire which 
burned the M. E. Casey Cotton Gin in 
Maple, Texas, Dec. 4. The gin was a 
total loss with damage estimated at 
$85,000 by M. E. Casey, operator. 





Farming Costs in 1956 
Will Be About Same 


Farming costs will average about the 
same in 1956 as in 1955, USDA econo- 
mists believe. They make the following 
forecasts: 

Tractors, farm machinery, and some 
building and fencing materials will aver- 
age somewhat higher next year than 
this year. 

Taxes on real estate and personal 
property are expected to be up about 
five percent. 

Fertilizer costs per pound are ex- 
pected to remain at about 1955 levels, 
with some slight decline possible. Fer- 
tilizer cost rates have been dropping 
since 1952. 

Seed prices are much lower now than 
last spring. Unless seedings for conser- 
vation are greatly expanded, prices for 
seed may average a little lower next 
year. 

Prices of feed can also be expected 
to average somewhat lower than they 
were last year, although not greatly 
different from current levels. 

Feeder and replacement livestock are 
likely to cost about the same in 1956 
as in 1955. 

With continued relatively full em- 
ployment of people in non-farm jobs, 
wage rates for hired farm labor can be 
expected to move up a little again next 
year. 

The economist said these conditions 
add up to the prospect of lower average 
prices of feed and seed in 1956, which 
will in large part offset higher prices 
for many of the industrially-produced 
items farmers use in their work. 


Argentine Cotton Crop 


Decreases 12 Percent 

Argentine cotton production is esti- 
mated at 530,000 bales for the market- 
ing year which ends next February, ac- 
cording to USDA. This is 12 percent be- 
low the 635,000 bales produced the 
previous season. 

Reduced supplies have resulted in 
much lower Argentine exports of cotton 
in recent months. 





Texas Ginners’ Directors To Meet Here 


SHOWN HERE is a view of Corpus Christi, site for the Jan. 19-21 meeting of 
directors of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association and representatives of allied indus- 
tries, which officers of the Association urge every director to attend. Meetings will 
give allied industry men and directors an opportunity to work on such problems as 
air pollution, gin trash disposal, the pink bollworm and others, and to help formu- 
late policies of the organization for the coming year. Entertainment features will 
include a buffet, banquet, bus tour for the ladies and luncheon, and a boat tour for 
everyone attending, Ed H. Bush, Dallas, executive vice-president, has announced. 
The Nueces Hotel is headquarters for the meeting. 
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e $500 Awarded Georgia 
Lint Contest Winner 


NEAL C. DABBS, Cartersville, Ga. is 
winner of the Georgia 5-Acre Cotton 
Contest and $500 state first prize. The 
Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion awarded Dabbs the prize at pres- 
entation ceremonies in Atlanta Dec. 8 in 
Henry Grady Hotel Dixie Ballroom. 
W. A. Sutton, associate director, Georgia 
Extension Service, Athens, presided. 
J. P. George, manager of Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co., Macon, and president of 
the Association, made the presentation. 

Luncheon speakers included J. E. 
Moses, secretary of the Association, who 
gave recognition to cooperators; W. H. 
Sell, Extension agronomist, Purpose of 
the 5-Acre Contest; and Hugh Inglis, 
agronomist, who introduced the speaker, 
R. H. Garrison, president of the Inter- 
national Crop Improvement Association. 

P. H. Ponder, Atlantic Cotton Asso- 
ciation, chairman, cotton production 
committee, made awards to the 4-H 
Club boy making the largest cotton 
yield on one acre. 

Dabbs produced 17,136 pounds of seed 
cotton on five acres. This is approxi- 
mately 13 bales, or 2.6 bales of lint cot- 
ton per acre. Dabbs used a tractor two- 
row planter to put in one bushel of Cok- 
er’s 100 Wilt delinted and treated seed 
per acre. He planted 38-inch rows and 
there were 23,330 stalks to the acre af- 
ter thinning. 

A. C. Holland, county agent, tested 
the soil and prescribed 4-12-12 fertilizer. 
A lack of insect control, Dabbs thinks, 
is the only thing that kept him from 
making three bales an acre. His appli- 
cations of poison were too far apart and 
not adequate. 

The objectives of the 5-Acre Cotton 
Contest are to have large numbers of 
farmers in the state conduct cotton pro- 
duction demonstrations, using Extension 
Service practices to contribute large 
profitable yields of cotton. These dem- 
onstrations spread improved practices 
to other farms. 

Yields of seed cotton are determined 
by boll counts taken by county agents 
in the field. Prizes to state and district 
winners are paid in cash by Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and 
other Georgia business groups. The dis- 
trict winner’s yields and prizes were 
printed in the Dec. 3 issue of The Press. 


Bonn Buys Surplus Butter 


U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
cently announced that the Federal Re- 
public of Germany was planning to im- 
port butter from the U.S. No quantity 
was stated, but German importers will 
have until Jan. 31, 1956 to clear the 
butter through German customs. 

The butter, which will be consumed 
in Germany, must have been manufac- 
tured in the U.S., be unsalted, grade AA, 
98-score, and contain not over 17 per- 
cent moisture. 


Annual Weed Conference 


The ninth annual Southern Weed Con- 
ference Jan. 16-18 in New Orleans, is 
expected to draw more than 300 agri- 
cultural scientists, according to Dr. G. C. 
Klingman, conference president. 

High on the discussion agenda will be 
weed control in field crops, cotton, hor- 
ticultural crops, control of woody plants 
and Extension and educational programs 
in weed control. 
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Many Firms Show Interest 


In Filtration-Extraction 


Interest was widespread in the filtra- 
tion-extraction method of processing oil- 
seeds during 1955, USDA’s Southern 
Utilization Research Branch reports. A 
growing number of inquiries from the 
U.S. and abroad came to research work- 
ers at the Branch who originated the 
process, which may be adaptable to other 
vegetable materials, such as herbs and 
barks, as well as to oilseeds. 

One commercial plant has operated 
successfully for a full year with the fil- 
tration-extraction process for cottonseed 
and soybeans. These operators report 
they found operations simplified, costs 
lowered, oil yields equal to or better 
than those from other processes, solvent 
losses reduced, and ease of changing 
from processing cottonseed to soybeans, 
and vice versa, demonstrated. Another 
plant is not being installed in South 
America for processing of rice bran and 
sunflower seeds, USDA reports. 

Although cottonseed and soybeans are 
the only oilseeds for which filtration- 
extraction has been used on a commer- 
cial scale, successful demonstrations have 
been made for rice bran and flaxseed 
on a continuous pilot-plant basis. Ses- 
ame, peanuts, castor beans, and milo 
germ have been handled successfully on 
a labroatory scale, and the ability to 
translate such results to pilot plant op- 
eration, and pilot plant results to suc- 
cessful commercial operations have been 
demonstrated. 

The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
and other publications have had articles 
on filtration extraction, and reprints are 
available from the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, 2100 Rboert E. 
Lee Boulevard, New Orleans. 


Du Pont Gives $900,000 


In Grants to Schools 


A fund of more than $900,000 for 
grants to over 100 universities and col- 
leges in its annual program of aid to 
education was announced Dec. 16 by the 
DuPont Co. This support, which is for 
the next academic year, is a substantial 
increase over the $800,000 in gifts made 
for this year. 

All of the increase and nearly half 
of the entire new program are for the 
improvement of teaching in colleges, un- 
iversities and high schools. The grants 
will suport science and mathematics as 
well as other subjects. 

The growth as well as the change in 
emphasis in the company’s effort re- 
flects the changing needs of the schools. 
At the same time, grants for fellowships 
in science, which once made up the en- 
tire program, and for fundamental re- 
search are being continued. 

“In the face of increasing student 
population at all levels, a paramount 
problem is to maintain the quality of 
teaching and at the same time develop 
enough teachers,” Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, president of the DuPont Co., said. 
“We hope our program will encourage 
more young men and women to go into 
teaching. 

“In large part our grants are intend- 
ed to advance the teaching of science 
and mathematics. These subjects are a 
vital part of liberal arts education as 
well as fundamental to the education of 
scientists and engineers. Moreover, the 
laboratory sciences are the most expen- 
sive to teach of all the basic courses in 
the colleges and universities.” 
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Group Favors Increased 
Exports, Import Quotas 


North Carolina Cotton Promotion 
Committee endorsed aggressive action 
to increase exports and the imposition 
of quotas on imported cotton products at 
a recent meeting at North Carolina State 
College in Raleigh. 

Another resolution commended Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau for its position on 
cotton goods import quotas. 

The group also agreed to accept an 
invitation to become affiliated with 
American Cotton Producers’ Associates, 
a producer organization formed recent- 
ly. 
A proposal for the revision of the cot- 
ton support program, which was drafted 
by Paul Keller, president of Central Oil 
& Milling Co., Clayton, N.C., and a 
member of the committee, was com- 
mended to the members for study and 
consideration at a future meeting. 

Pat Cowden of Raleigh, winner of the 
contest at the 1955 Cotton Festival at 
Clayton, was endorsed as North Caro- 
lina’s official representative in the 1956 
Maid of Cotton contest. 


New Firm Will Provide 


Warehouse Services 


Agricultural Enterprises, Inc., is the 
name of a new firm that has been or- 
ganized to engage in commodity ware- 
housing in Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma. General offices of the 
firm are at 148 Meadows Building in 
Dallas. 

George J. Greer, a Dallas oil operator, 
is president of the firm; David M. Lide, 


E. E. DENNARD 


Jr., former president of North Ameri- 
can Compress and Warehouse Co., is 
vice-president and general manager; 
and Eston E. Dennard, longtime USDA 
employee in Dallas and former cotton 
man at El Paso, is vice-president and 
assistant general manager. 

Pel-Star Cattle Co. of Los Fresnos 
and Eagle Pass will also operate out of 
the Dallas general office. 


Trailers and Bales Lost 


Fire destroyed approximately 20 trail- 
ers and 40 to 50 bales of cotton Dec. 7 
at Hobbs Gin, New Deal, Texas. 
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Lummus Has New Press 


SHOWN HERE is the new flat bale 
press which was introduced at the gen- 
eral sales meeting of the Lummus Cotton 
Gin Co. Nov. 14-16 at the home of- 
fice and factory, in Columbus, Ga. The 
group enjoyed two sales talks from 
Robert A. Whitney, president of the 
National Sales Executives, and Addison 
Terry, representative of the Research 
Institute of America, in which they were 
reminded that this is the day of com- 
petitive selling and no longer just order- 
taking. Monday evening, Nov. 14, the 
salesmen were guests of the company 
at the traditional dinner, at which direc- 
tors were introduced. The meeting was 
climaxed with the introduction by Donald 
Van Doorn of the new flat bale press. 
Van Doorn stated that this new press 
is the last word in automatic press oper- 
ation with automatic power turning, 
heavy duty enclosed tramper, new type 
end baling doors, hydraulic door locks 
and many more new features. He further 
stated that this press is completely pro- 
tected with new safety devices for 
trouble-free operation. 


Cotton Council on Plains 
Proposed by Newspaper 


Formation of a South Plains Cotton 
Council in Texas, similar to regional or- 
ganizations in other states, has been pro- 
posed by the Lubbock Avalanche- 
Journal. The newspaper’s suggestion has 
been endorsed by a number of cotton 
producers and leaders of the region. 


Fats and Oils Official Dies 


Kenneth W. Mainland, top fats and 
oils staff official for the Internationai 
Cooperation Administration recently died 
at his Washington office from a heart 
attack. For many years Mainland has 
been associated with foreign aid pro- 
grams. He is survived by his widow, 
Esther and a _ son, Keith, of Falls 
Church, Va. 
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Soybeans Bring Profit 
For Arizona Farmer 


A summer experimental substitute 
crop, soybeans, made a profit of more 
than $30 an acre for Keith Carlton, 
Casa Grande, Ariz. 

“T planted the soybeans as an experi- 
ment,” he says, “hoping to make about 
$25 an acre on a crop that wouldn’t 
tear up the ground like hegari or maize 
does.” 

He estimates that production costs, in- 
cluding water, fertilizer, seed and other 
items, ran $45 while threshing and haul- 
ing costs boosted the total to around 
$52. 

The beans were planted in two plots, 
a 30-acre tract of good land and a 25- 
acre-plus piece of pretty salty land. 
Yields were 35 bushels to the acre, or 
2,150 pounds, on the good land and 26 
bushels, or 1,660 pounds, on the other. 
Practically all the beans graded No. 1 
with less than one percent trash, five 
percent splits, less than seven percent 
moisture and no foreign matter. 


Lee shatter-proof seed was used on 
both pieces with the 30-acre plot planted 
May 23-24 and the other land planted 
between June 8 and 14. “It was planted 
on a 36-inch middle and wasn’t hilled 
up. I pre-irrigated and watered every 
10 to 14 days,” Carlton says. 

He points out that no insect control 
and little fertilizer was used. He ran 
four test plots of three acres each and 
found no difference in yield between the 
plants that got fertilizer and those that 
got none at all. 

“TI feel that I can cut production costs 
by $12 an acre next year,” Carlton says, 
“by reducing the use of fertilizer. I plan 
to plant about 40 acres and I probably 
won’t use any nitrogen at all. If I do 
it will be about 20 to 30 pounds to the 
acre to boost plant gorwth.” That boost 
in plant growth would result in a higher 
podding of the plant and easier com- 
bining. 

Another advantage of the fertilizer 
according to Carlton, was in the defolia- 
tion. “The plants that got the fertilizer 
had bigger, greener leaves and defoliated 
by themselves. The ones that got no 
treatment were smaller-leafed and didn’t 
defoliate as fast or as clean. 

In harvesting the crop, Carlton says 
there was no knifing of the plants but 
direct combining. “We had to go very, 
very slow,” he says, “but we got a good, 
clean combining job.” 

Carlton planted 40 pounds of seed to 
the acre with the seed inoculated in a 
mixture of milk and soybean inoculum. 
He believes that planting 50 pounds to 
the acre next year will get a higher 
podding and hold down the weeds, there- 
by cutting costs and loss even more. 





w@ Brief . . . and to the Point 


WALTER M. KELLY, vice-presi- 
dent of Commercial Factors Corp., 
New York, and a leader in the 
field of textile financing, recently 


made the following statements re- 
garding the important role being 


played by cotton today: 


“Cotton is still one of man’s basic 
fibers, more versatile than ever be- 
fore, and of prime importance to 
textile operations all over the country. 

“Cotton, grown on more than a 
million American farms, has more de- 
sirable qualities than any other fiber, 
and research is constantly pointing 
the way to new and improved cotton 
products.” 





Bracero Number To Drop 


As Contract Drawn 


Agricultural experts predict the num- 
ber of Mexican migrant workers to the 
U.S. will drop next year. Mexico will 
produce much larger crops in 1956 and 
braceros will find more job opportuni- 
ties at home. Native hands prefer to 
work on their own side of the border 
whenever possible. 

The present contract between the U.S. 
and Mexico sending braceros to U.S. 
fields expires this month. When negotia- 
tions for a new agreement start Mexi- 
can officials are expected to demand an 
equal wage scale with U.S. workers, 
worker insurance, medical services, bet- 
ter housing and other benefits. 


Price Props Set Record 


A record $7,745,366,000 was tied up in 
price-support farm commodities on Oct. 
1, according to a recent Commodity 
Credit Corporation report. 

Mounting inventories and loans on cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat, corn and other com- 
modities were chiefly responsible for an 
increase of $1,111,259,000 over Oct. 1, 
1954. Included under “others” were 
loans on extra long staple cotton, cot- 
tonseed, peanuts and soybeans. Total 
cotton loans on 3,254,601 bales were 
$555,321,994, 

Cotton held in inventory of 6,336,412 
bales was valued at $1,145,183,302, and 
594,380,541 pounds of cotton linters were 
listed at $57,145,171. Other cotton prod- 
ucts on the inventory are crude and re- 
fined cottonseed oil. 


tHe Loy 10 GREATER EFFICIENCY 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW 
PRESSES 


e@ SELF CONTAINED 
COOKER-DRYER 


@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
PLANTS 


e@ FLAKING AND 
CRUSHING ROLLS 
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New Refining 
Process 


A large solvent mill refines cottonseed oil in the 
miscella, winterizes and continuously deodorizes it by using 
the metheds which are described in this article. 


By E. J. CECIL 


R MANY YEARS the vegetable oil 

industry has recognized the possible 
advantages that would accrue from a 
practical process for refining vegetable 
oils in the presence of the solvent (in 
the miscella stage) with which they were 
extracted. 

Everyone familiar with the subject 
recognized that, because of the greater 
difference in the specific gravity of the 
soapstock, while in the miscella stage, 
separation would be much more com- 
plete in a centrifuge and there would be 
less occluded oil in the soapstock, which, 
of course, would result in lower refin- 
ing losses on any given type of oil. They 
also recognized that if an oil could be 
extracted and completely refined while 
in the process of extraction, with both 
air and light excluded, an oil of better 
color and longer keeping qualities would 
result. 

Ranchers Cotton Oil at Fresno, Calif., 
put in operation on cottonseed a pre- 
press solvent extraction plant in the fall 
of 1950. It was the first solvent extrac- 
tion plant on cottonseed in California. 
They immediately ran into the usual 
consumer resistance for the meal they 
were producing because it was dry and 
dusty, and the protein separated from 
the hulls, making it impossible to furn- 
ish a buyer with a uniform product, and 
a meal that could be easily pelleted. 


George C. Cavanagh, director of re- 
search and chief chemist of Ranchers 
Cotton Oil, tackled this problem and fin- 
ally came up with a solution to it that 
has led to the development also of the 
first practical and economical process 
for refining in miscella. A plant to em- 
ploy this new process was completed and 
put into operation in October, 1953. Pa- 
tent applications have been filed cover- 
ing the process. 

The plant has a capacity at 45 percent 
concentration (45 percent by weight of 
oil, 55 percent hexane) of 75,000 pounds 
per day of crude cottonseed oil. At 60 
percent concentration, it was found to 
have a capacity of about 120,000 pounds 
per day. The total cost of the plant in- 
stalled, as an addition to the prepress 
solvent extraction plant, was approxi- 
mately $85,000. It has been in continuous 
operation since it was installed and up 
to now has handled the oil from 125,000 
tons of cottonseed crushed by Ranchers 
during that time. In addition, it has 
handled over 100 tank cars of cottonseed 
oil purchased from various parts of the 
Cotton Belt and of widely different 
characteristics and quality. 


e Produces Quality Oil — By refining 
the oil as it is produced, Ranchers has 
been able to produce bleachable cotton- 
seed oil of exceptionally low color and 


SHOWN HERE is the solvent plant, with the deodorizer on the left; winterizing 
plant in center; compressors and miscella refinery, right foreground. 
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THIS IS the entire winterizing plant 
used in the process described in this 
article. The compressors are shone in 
the foreground of the picture. 


high quality with refining losses that 
closely approach the theoretical or 
“Wesson” loss. The process operates 
with a much weaker lye solution and 
less of it than used in any other known 
refining process. Since the refining is 
all done at the point of extraction, or in 
the presence of hexane, the oil has been 
protected all the way through the proc- 
ess from the deleterious effects of oxy- 
gen and light. The occluded oil in the 
soapstock is seldom over 5 percent on 
the basis of dry weight and averages 
about 3 percent as compared to 20 per- 
cent to 30 percent with a conventional 
centrifugal caustic process. 

The centrifuged refined miscella is 
washed with small amounts of chemic- 
ally-treated water to remove any trace 
of impurities; and here again, the usual 
loss is minimized by the efficient sepa- 
ration of water from miscella in a cen- 
trifuge. The soap remaining in the oil 


(Continued on Page 22) 


E. J. CECIL, the author, is general 
manager of Ranchers Cotton Oil Co., 
Fresno, Calif. 
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No. 299 Cottonseed Cleaner 
will do a bigger 
and better job for you 


The Model No. 299 is our latest Cottonseed 
Cleaner. It is a 60” machine with four shakers. 
On the basis of space requirements, it is un- 
equalled by any commercial machine in thor- 
oughness of cleaning and in capacity because 
twice the normal screening area of the usual 
seed cleaner is uniquely packed into this piece 
of equipment. Floor space is only 8 x 16 ft. 

By means of mechanical sizing and aspir- 
ation, this new Cleaner removes four classes 
of matter: 

1. Bolls, large stems, and bulky debris. 
2. Small stems, sand, and dirt. 

3. Stones and metal. 

4. Dust, shale, and chaff. 

The black seeds and loose meats are dis- 
charged relatively free of pebbles and the gray 
seeds emerge really clean to permit a lint cut 
of maximum cellulose content. 

Our older well known Model No. 199 Cotton- 
seed Cleaners are available with two 36” or 
60” wide shakers. These units have been the 
standard of the cotton oil seed industry for 
over twenty years and are still ideally suited 
for many installations. 

Give some serious thought to the problem 
of producing cleaner seed at your mill and let 
Bauer engineers assist you. Drop us a line or 
call us regarding your particular needs. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 
1701 SHERIDAN AVE. * SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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e 1956 Cotton Program — With a favor- 
able vote on continuation of cotton mar- 
keting quotas for 1956 now safely in the 
record books, USDA is beginning to lay 
plans for next year’s program. There 
may be some surprises in it. 

Cotton growers, in effect, wrote Sec- 
retary Ezra Taft Benson a blank check 
to fill out as he pleases. There is little 
prospect that he will fill in the amount 
at the same figure next year as this 
year. (Editor’s Note: See discussion of 
vote and Benson proposal elsewhere on 
this page.) 

The Secretary has passed down the 
word to program planners that he re- 
gards current support rates on cotton 
as too high. He has not, as yet, sug- 
gested a specific rate that would be more 
to his liking. 

There were numerous hints from the 
Department that the loan rate might be 
announced ahead of the quota referen- 
dum. There were three reasons for that 
not being done. First, there was no 
great clamor from growers for such an 
announcement. 

Second, Department officials advised 
the Secretary that farmers would ap- 


prove the quota without knowing what 
the support rate would be. Third, with 
carte blanc authority under the present 
farm law to fix the support rate as low 
as 80 percent of parity, Benson has re- 
tained considerable bargaining power in 
dealing with Congress on cotton legisla- 
tion. 


e Double-Talk on Loan — There is a lot 
of double-talk going on in and around 
the Department about the cotton loan 
rate for next year. By one set of figures 
now being bruited about, the support 
rate could again be 90 percent of parity, 
but still three to four cents a pound 
under the 1955 rate. 

Here is how that could be done. First, 
by changing the support base from 
%-inch Middling to one inch. This, it is 
figured, would drop the actual loan rate 
bv about two cents a pound. 

Second, put the full amount allowed 
under the law for transitional parity 
into effect in 1956. That would amount 
to a reduction of about one cent a pound 
on the support rate. 

By using those methods of figuring 
it is possible for Benson to announce a 

“book” loan rate of 
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close to 90 percent 
of parity, and still 
cut the actual dol- 
lars and cents sup- 
port to under 30 
cents for %-inch 
Middling. 

There is, howev- 
er, one catch to car- 
rying out that 
idea. The Depart- 
ment must get 
through Congress 
a change in the 
law to permit 
shifting to the one 
inch base staple. 
Such a change was 
talked last session, 
but never got se- 
rious enough to 
warrant a formal 
request to Con- 
gress for legisla- 
tion. 

The impression 
in Washington is 
that there would 
not be a great 
deal of cotton 
industry op- 
position to some 
lowering of the 
support rate next 
year. Some propo- 
sals for that al- 
ready have come 
from the industry 
groups, as a step 
toward regaining 
a larger share of 
world markets. 
Massachusetts On one thing 
there seems to be 
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pretty general agreement—that unless 
something drastic is done to halt loss of 
foreign markets, acreage cuts of 25 to 30 
percent additional will be necessary 
within the next two or three years just 
to bring current production into balance 
with demand. 

There is some renewed interest in a 
two-price plan for cotton, but it is not 
organized and probably will not figure 
in 1956 plans. 

Efforts will be made early in the 
coming session of Congress to put a 
priority tag in cotton legislation. Aim 
would be to make any changes in the 
law effective on the 1956 crop. Those 
efforts may not be successful. 


e Cotton Not Politically “Hot” — Main 
reason for expecting delay is that cotton 
is not a “politically hot” crop. There 
are few votes to be garnered by either 
party out of cotton legislation. Demo- 
crats figure they have the cotton pro- 
ducing states in their pockets for next 
November, and Republicans see few 
votes to be gained by pushing for legis- 
lation. 

A second reason for delay could be 
opposition, or at least lack of support, 
from other commodity groups. Some of 
them reason. as they have in the past, 
that once th Southern congressmen get 
what they want for cotton they would 
be less interested in the problems of 
producers of other crops. 


Congressmen from _ predominantly 
wheat, dairying and corn states likely 
will want to hold off on cotton legisla- 
tion in order to give them greater bar- 
gaining power on the Hill when their 
commodities come up for special consid- 
eration. 


Another factor is that major farm 
policy issues likely will be battled out 
ahead of special bills. The issue of rigid 
supports versus flexibles still remains 
to be settled and that may take some 
time. 

Events in recent weeks have tended 
to strengthen Benson in his determina- 
tion to hold on to flexibles. The fact that 
he now has President Eisenhower’s un- 
qualified backing for his farm program 
has cooled off a lot of Republicans who 
were behind a move to oust him. 

The impression is that Benson will 
continue to have full Administration 
support. That, however, does not neces- 
sarly hold for Republican members of 
Congress. Many of them deserted Benson 
last year to vote for a return to 90 
percent supports. 

The worsening general farm situation 
is expected to shift more border-line 
congressmen into the anti-Benson camp 
in the coming session. That trend, how- 
ever, has not yet progressed to the point 
where high-supporters can count on a 
necessary two-thirds vote to over-ride 
a certain veto if Congress sends a high- 
support bill to the White House. 


e Benson Unchanged — Benson will be 
under increasingly heavy fire from 
nearly all Democratic congressmen, plus 
quite a few Republicans, on charges that 
he has followed a “do nothing’ policy 
while farm income dropped another 10 
nercent this year. Benson, as a matter of 
fact, has not retreated one iota from the 
general farm policy he held when he 
came into office. 

He still believes—or at least so his 
speeches indicate—that low farm prices 
are the solution to most of farmers’ 
problems. Lower prices, he reasons, will 
eventually stabilize farm income through 
(1) causing farmers to grow less and 
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Quotas Approved; New 
Plan Proposed 


Cotton growers approved quotas 
for the 1956 crop on Dec. 13 by 
the expected majority of abcut nine 
to one, and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson immediate- 
ly thereafter announced that he 
would recommend a “soil bank” 
plan to Congress. Other phases of 
the new farm proposal include lib- 
eralized farm credit, raising the 
quality requirements for cotton 
supports, new efforts to sell sur- 
pluses and increased spending for 
research. There also may be limits 
on the amount of federal funds 
available to any individual farm 
operator. The Secretary’s views on 
cotton are discussed in more detail 
in the report from our Washington 
Bureau on this page. 











(2) by increasing the market for farm 
products. 

He places no confidence in many farm- 
ers and farm leaders who insist that 
lower prices do not cause an over-all re- 


USDA Meet Plans Expansion 
Of Agricultural Exports 


Prominent U.S. trade and farm groups 
approved a plan to expand normal com- 
mercial exports of U.S. farm products 
through the use of foreign currencies at 
a recent USDA meeting. The meeting 
was called to discuss the availability of 
funds to expand foreign agricultural 
trade. 

The plan would involve selling U.S. 
farm products for foreign currency 
which would be spent within that coun- 
try for local goods. 

The groups represented at the USDA 
meeting included cotton and fat and 
oil interests. 


Gwynn Garnett, USDA foreign agri- 
cultural service administrator, explained 
that about $18 million will be available 
for export promotion in the next two 
years from foreign surplus commodity 
sales. Measures which USDA is either 
using now or considering include pro- 
motion of individual commodities; pro- 
moting better nutrition abroad; two-way 
exchange visits by buyers and special- 
ists; participation in international trade 
fairs; foreign market analysis and es- 
tablishment of trade centers in other 
countries where U.S. products will be on 
display. Cotton organizations represent- 
ed at the meeting were the Institute of 
Shortening and Edible Oils, National 
Cotton Council and National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 








NO NUTS AND BOLTS 


duction in crops. They tell him that when TO REMOVE! 

prices go down farmers must try to pro- MAINTENANCE GREATLY 

duce more in order to slow down the SIMPLIFIED 

drop in their income. OPEN OR CLOSE BOX 
IN A JIFFY ae 


The question of whether lower prices 
increase consumption still has not been 
finally settled. Studies indicate that 
lower prices for food and clothing have 
relatively little effect on consumer buy- 
ing—certainly not enough increase to 
compensate farmers for lower prices. 

What the effect could be on exports 
has not been determined. Exports for 
most farm commodities, other than cot- 
ton, are quite a bit higher than they 
were a year ago, but all of that has 
been due to what amounts in some in- 
stances at least to a give-away program 
under Public Law 480. Sales abroad for 
dollars actually have shown a substantial 
decline in the past year. 

Benson’s no-compromise position on 
price support legislation has placed the 
issue squarely up to Congress. What 
that august body will do is right now 
anybody’s guess. 


High Free Fatty Acid 
Caused by Boll Rot 


A definite relationship between the 
free fatty acid content of cottonseed and 
damage to seed by boll rot and high 
humidity is indicated by research this 
season in Arizona, according to the cur- 
rent issue of Arizona Farmer-Ranch- 
man. 

“Laboratory studies,” said Dr. R. B. 
Streets of Arizona Experiment Station, 
“show that discolored kernels are the re- 
sult of fungus infection by species 
proved to be capable of using cottonseed 
oil as food. These fugi are the species 
associated with boll rot in the field.” 


Cottonseed Oil Futures 


Open contracts on the cottonseed oil 
futures market of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange exceeded 3,000 on Dec. 
8 for the first time since January, 1953. 
The contracts represented the equiva- 
lent of 180 million pounds of cottonseed 
oil, the Exchange reports. 
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HAMMOND ENGINEERING... improves your operations 


UNIFORM PITCH 


WEAR-RESISTANT 
PLIGHTING 


Cold rolling of selected steel 
gives surface greater hardness 
for Longer Wear. 
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and nuts. 
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COUPLINGS 
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SLIDE GATES 
of improved design. con- 
trolled by hand wheel or 
chain wheel. 
A VARIETY OF 
DISCHARGE SPOUTS 
fabricated for field as- 
sembly or permanently 
attached. 
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Our vast experience in the handling of grain, flour and other 
free-flowing bulk materials, plus the advanced features which are 
incorporated in ‘ F t 

ply equipment that will produce utmost efficiency and economy. 
Study the components above that enter into a “Hammond” Screw 
Conveyor System and you will be convinced that they are the 
finest and best for your operations. Let us discuss your 
whether they involve replacements or a complete new system. 
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Mexican Irrigated Crops 


To Continue Expansion 


Another record production of cotton 
and other irrigated crops in Mexico in 
1956 is forecast by USDA in a recent 
analysis of that country’s food and ag- 
ricultural situation. Output of fats and 
oils increased slightly last year, with a 
consequent drop in imports, and some 
increase is expected in 1956. 

Cotton production in Mexico exceeded 
two million bales this season, 80 percent 
more than five years ago and almost 10 
times the quantity grown in 1945. The 
exportable surplus is placed at 1,686,000 
bales. 

The 1955 cotton crop is now estimated 
at 2,100,000 bales, compared with a 
1954 crop of 1,780,000 bales. Production 
in Matamoros and the Laguna Region 
was larger than estimated earlier in 
the season but this increase was partly 
offset by declines on the West Coast as 
a result of floods. Although this output 
represents a record, the proportion of 
low grades in total production this year 
is abnormally high. Usually from 75 to 
80 percent of the Mexican cotton crop 
is middling or better but reports this 
year indicate that no more than half 
will be of these higher grades. The de- 
cline in grade has been due to the rains 
and floods during the latter part of the 
season. 

The deterioration in the price of cotton 
during the current season will affect 
greatly Mexico’s dollar receipts from ex- 
ports of this commodity. In view of the 
unusually high proportion of lower 
grades this year, the average price re- 
ceived for the crop will be considerably 
below the preceding season. 

Production of all fats and oils in Mex- 
ico in 1955 is only slightly above the 
1954 production. An increase in the pro- 
duction of vegetable oils and of lard was 
almost entirely offset by a decline in 
tallow production. Imports were at a 
lower level than during the preceding 
year, particularly in the case of lard 
and vegetable oils. Total supplies avail- 
able for consumption in 1955 were ap- 
proximately three percent lower than 
in 1954. 

Imports of fats and oils during 1955 
are estimated at 36,850 short tons, con- 
sisting largely of tallow, lard, and cot- 
tonseed for planting. The forecast for 
1956 is for imports of about the same 
size. Lard imports have been at a much 
lower level than in 1954, the decline be- 
ing attributed to pressure on the part of 
processing plants that prefer imports in 
the form of tallow and cottonseed oil. 
Imports of lard continue to be made ex- 
clusively by the  semi-governmental 
agency in charge of regulating supplies 
of basic foodstuffs. 


650,000 Bales Identified 


More than 650,000 bales of Mississippi 
Delta cotton were identified with Delta 
Council Bale Identification Tags this 
season, Miss M. M. Finch, manager, re- 
ports. The program started in 1941 as a 
service to producers, ginners and users 
of Delta cotton. 


Palacios Gin Moving 

Farmers’ Cooperative Gin at Palacios, 
Texas, is moving its plant out of town 
to a 10-acre site. A new steel building 
will house the equipment, including new 
machinery that is being added. Roy D. 
Chamblee, Jr., is manager. 
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e USDA Discovers New 


Deadly Nematode 


A NEWLY -DISCOVERED nematode- 
borne disease has met with experimental 
success, USDA has announced. The De- 
partment hopes further research will 
prove the disease to have broad scale 
value in controlling insect pests. 

Dr. S. R. Dutky, USDA insect path- 
ologist, reports the new disease has 
proved deadly to many insects, includ- 
ing the boll weevil and pink bollworm. 
The disease is actually a nematode-bac- 
teria combination. Nematodes, in pierc- 
ing the intestine of attacked insect lar- 
vae or adults, release disease bacteria 
that rapidly multiply. 

The new nebatode, discovered a little 
over a year ago by Doctor Dutky, has 
been defined only as a member of the 
Steinernematidae family. This family at- 
tacks only insects and has no injurious 
effect on man, plants or animals. They 
can be maintained in the host’s body or 
in jars of pure water that are refriger- 
ated or aerated. 


Retired Superintendent 
Dies in Memphis 


John J. Lawson, Memphis, retired oil 
mill superintendent and restaurant op- 
erator, died Dec. 9. He was 86. He was 
superintendent for a number of oil mills 
in the Midsouth for a period of over 20 
years before going into the restaurant 
business. 

Survivors include his wife, four daugh- 
ters, two sons, 18 grandchildren and 21 
great-grandchildren. 


Move To Drop Feed Tax 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ and Okla- 
homa Cottonseed Crushers’ Associations 
are backing a proposal to have the state 
legislature remove the two percent sales 
tax on feed, seed, fertilizer and farm 
chemicals. Members of the agriculture 
committee of the state legislative coun- 
cil recently voted to conduct an interim 
study of two percent on these commodi- 
ties. 


Firm Uses Seven Kewanee Truck Dumpers 


SHOWN HERE is the view inside the 
new truck dumper building of Saginaw 
Grain Co., Carrollton, Mich., where seven 
Kewanee hydraulic truck dumpers are 
now -_in _use. _The _first _ installation, 
through John S. Metcalf Construction 
Co., was a 50-foot Kewanee scale type 
hydraulic dumper in 1950. This was used 
primarily for unloading large commer- 
cial tractor-trailer units. Since most of 
the incoming grain was from farmers in 
the vicinity, and vehicles were small, it 
was decided to install additional Ke- 
wanee units of a smaller platform size 
to accommodate the smaller vehicles. 
Kewanee 25-foot hydraulic dumpers were 
chosen because they permit a multiple 
installation to speed up unloading and 
the cost of installation was kept within 
budgetary limits because more 25-foot 
dumpers could be purchased. 

Six Kewanee 25-foot dumpers were 
installed in 1954, housed in a separate 
building specifically designed for 
straight-through driving. Farmers pat- 
ronizing the elevator did not encounter 
crowded unloading conditions and wait- 
ing, and it increased business for Sagi- 
naw because more farmers were attract- 
ed by the convenience of unloading. 
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Two of the six dumpers are equipped 
with hydraulically-operated grain grate 
pit doors and are situated closest to the 
storage bins. These doors permit the un- 
loading of shelled corn and all other 
grains through the grating, with the 
doors in down position, directly into the 
pit. When trucks bring in ear corn, the 
pit door is opened so there is an unob- 
structed opening into which the ear corn 
may be discharged. 

While the 25-foot Kewanee dumper is 
designed to accommodate the average 
truck, its platform is of sufficient length 
to permit unloading large trailers by 
un-hitching the tractor. Balanced design 
coupled with heavy duty construction 
and power units provide ample capacity 
to handle large loads. Kewanee dumpers 
range in sizes from 25 to 60 feet. They 
are being utilized in a variety of appli- 
cations for the unloading of free, as 
well as, non-free flowing bulk materials. 
Several unusual applications comprise 
the unloading of cabbage at sourkraut 
plants Further information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the manufacturer 
—Screw Conveyor Corp., 700 Hoffman 
Street, Hammond, Ind., or The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
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@ Milk Production 
At Peak Levels 


MILK PRODUCTION promises to reach 
a new high of about 126 billion pounds 
in 1956, compared with about 124 bil- 
lion during the year now ending, USDA 
predicts. 

Since consumer incomes probably will 
increase to another record in 1956, de- 
mand for dairy products probably will 
be at least as strong as in 1955. Com- 
mercial consumption per person of milk 
and dairy products increased only about 
one percent from 1953 to 1955 despite a 
five percent reduction in index of retail 
dairy prices and three percent larger 
per capita incomes. This suggests that 
the long-run decline in demand per per- 
son for dairy products as a group has 
continued, although cCemand appears to 
have increased for some items, especially 
fluid milk. This decline is mainly in 
items high in milk fat, the Department 
says. 

Total commercial use of milk prod- 
ucts by civilians in the U.S. in 1955 was 
about 112 billion pounds (milk equiva- 
lent) compared with 109 billion in 1954. 
Other major outlets in 1955 are calf 
feeding, 3.4 billion; commercial exports 
and shipments, 1.0 billion; and regular 
military purchases, 2.3 billion. The 
increase in population in 1956, with con- 
sumption at 1955 per capita rates, would 
account for an increase of about two 
billion pounds over 1955. In this case, 
the quantity sold to the CCC for price 
support in 1956 would approximate the 
4.6 billion pounds of 1955, compared 
with 9.1 billion in calendar year 1954. 


USDA points out that there has been 
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U.S. Lady Beetles 
Get Foreign Aid 


Foreign lady beetles have been 
imported by USDA to see if they 
can’t help the American species 
control citrus pests. Brumus sutur- 
alis is the name of the beneficial 
beetle from Pakistan that is being 
tested in Florida in an effort to 
control aphids, psyllids, whiteflies, 
mealybugs and other citrus pests. 











a downward trend in consumer use of 
butter, and that the increase in consump- 
tion of ice cream probably has been less 
than if mellorine had not been available 
in many areas. 


U.S. Firms To Get Dairy 


Products for Thailand 


USDA has contracted with two firms 
to assure supplies of U.S.-produced but- 
terfat and nonfat dried milk for Thai- 
land during the next three years. The 
agreement with Foremost Dairies and 
International Dairy Engineering Co. will 
supply these firms with up to 1,500,000 
pounds of butter or equivalent butter oil 
and 2,750,000 pounds of nonfat dry milk 
yearly for use in a commercial milk re- 
combining operation in Thailand. 

As part of the USDA effort to increase 
foreign sales of U.S. farm products, the 
program will provide the dairy products 
at reduced prices to the firms. 


National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 
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Irrigation Conservation 
Produces Better Crops 


Texas irrigation farmers of the High 
Plains are taking steps to conserve wa- 
ter and make its use more efficient, re- 
sulting in better crops. 

According to a report by Extension 
Irrigation Engineer R. V. Thurmond, a 
total of 9,618,062 feet of concrete pipe 
has been installed since 1948 by Plains 
farmers. The installation of an under- 
ground concrete pipe system means the 
elimination of water losses from ditch 
seepage and evaporation. Evaporation 
alone accounts for from 70 to 80 inch 
losses annually. 

The system eliminates the weed prob- 
lem on ditches; enables more complete 
cultivation; permits tieing two or more 
wells together and permits better water 
distribution over the entire farm. 


Recipe Contest Acquaints 
Homemakers With Beef 


The Texas Beef Council belives at- 
tractive and appealing recipes are the 
best way to tell of beef’s high food val- 
ue, economy and variety of cuts. 

Leo J. Welder, president of the Texas 
Beef Council, recently announced the 
second annual Council sponsored Texas 
Experts Recipe Contest for graduate, 
professional home economists and dieti- 
tians throughout the state. The contest 
will run Dec. 1-Jan. 31 with the top recipe 
for 1956 announced Feb. 17 at the Texas 
Home Economics Association’s conven- 
tion in Galveston. 

The success of the 1955 contest helps 
account for a 17 percent increase in re- 
tail beef sales in 586 stores last year. 
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“@he members of our association wish to extend 
their best wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
A. Happy, Healthy and Prosperous New Year 
to our many friends in the trade. 
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New Refining Process 
(Continued from Page 14) 
averages one to two parts per million 
as compared to 20 to 50 parts per million 
in a conventional caustic refinery. In 
addition, it was found that when heated 
to temperatures of 450° F the bleach- 
able produced in this process readily 
heat-bleached to colors below 20 Yellow 
and 2 Red. Steam requirements are ex- 
tremely low: first, because the heat 
transfer is much more efficient in heat- 
ing miscella than in heating straight 
oil; and, second, because the maximum 
temperature rise necessary at only one 
point in the process on cottonseed oil 

is about 30° to 40° Fahrenheit. 

No additional labor was required be- 
cause the man operating the solvent 
plant also took care of the refinery. This 


was possible because no elaborate sys- 
tem of instrumentation is required in 
this process, since the weak lye used 
with a short contact time does not tend 
to saponify any oil as does the high 
caustic used in conventional refining op- 
erations. Stills operating on crude oil re- 
quire constant maintenance, cleaning 
and replacement of condenser tubes, 
while stills operating on refined mis- 
cella operate clean and trouble free be- 
cause the trouble-causing acids and im- 
purities have been removed in the re- 
fining step. 

To evaluate the economics of this or 
any other continuous refining process is 
quite difficult, because the results of 
either kettle refining or continuous cen- 
trifugal caustic refining can vary so 
much on oils of different character hav- 
ing the same refining loss. 





DOWNTIME 
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From California to Georgia ginners are turning to rubber to 


save hours of downtime and dollars in lost production. The 


AMe NATURAL RUBBER 


new Rockhide rubber lined elbows are fast becoming stand- 
ard equipment in progressive gins from one end of the cotton 


belt to the other. 
rubber lined elbows are saving their 


In every cotton-growing section these 


price in replacement 


cost plus thousands of dollars by drastically reducing down- 


time. Rockhide Elbows are made in 


standard sizes of 20 


gauge black iron. A quarter inch of tough, abrasion resistant 


rubber is fused to the heel half 
never to come off. It starts in the bead 


of the elbow and guaranteed 


in the intake end and 


extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 


full protection from one end to the other. 


same as any galvanized elbow. 


Installation is the 


Don't Throw Away Your Old Fan Scrolls! 


Old Fan Scrolls... 


will outlast a new scroll many times 
today or contact your nearest jobber. 


even if they have holes in them. . 
be made better than new. When lined with rubber they 


. can 


Special angles, 
Write for price. lists transitions and 
dust collectors 


also available. 


Call or write one of these jobbers for immediate 


P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS 


delivery on Rockhide Conveyor Elbows. 


The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., 
Contact our office nearest you at 
Dallas, Atlanta, Memphis, or Fresno 


Industrial Sheet Metal Company 
2645 East Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 


Anderson Bigham Sheet Metal Works 
424 Avenue L, Lubbock, Texas 


Duecker Bros. Belting & Supply Co. 
4209-4211 Parry Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 


A. M. Hassell Supply 
1610 Beech St., McAllen, Texas 
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However, based on experience with all 
three processes, figures are given be- 
low on the differences in gross that 
might be expected on a typical tank car 
(60,000 lbs.) of crude oil based on a mar- 
ket of 12 cents for the crude and 13% 
cents for the bleachable oil: 60,000 lbs. 
crude cottonseed oil having a nine per- 
cent refining loss by official cup method 
of the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, if refined by the old kettle 
method, would have refining loss of 
about nine percent. In other words, it 
would only produce 54,600 lbs. of Bleach- 
able Prime Summer Yellow Oil. If a 
value of 12 cents is used on the crude 
and a value of 13% cents on the bleach- 
able, the result would be as follows: 
54,600 lbs. of bleachable @ 1314¢ per Ib. $7,371.00 
60,000 lbs of crude @ 12¢ per lb. 7,200.00 

Gross gain $ 171.00 

If refined on a conventional continu- 
ous caustic plant, the saving in refin- 
ing loss would be about 20 percent over 
the cup loss of 9 percent, so the yield 
of bleachable would be 55,680 lbs. Using 
the same values, we have: 

55,680 lbs. of bleachable @ 13144 per lb. $7,516.80 
60,000 lbs. of crude @ 12¢ per Ib 7,200.00 
Gross gain $ 316.80 

If refined as produced i in miscela, us- 
ing the Cavanagh process, saying over 
the cup loss of 9 percent should be about 
50 percent, so the yield would be 57,300 
lbs. of bleachable. If we use the same 
values, we have: 


57,300 Ibs. of bleachable @ 1314¢ per Ib. $7,735.50 
60,000 Ibs. of crude @ 12¢ per Ib. 7,200.00 
Gross gain ....$ 535.50 


This would be a gain of $364.50 per 
tank car over kettle refining and $218.70 
per tank car over a continuous caustic 
refining. 

It should be noted that the cost of 
operation with a miscella refinery of 
this type is considerably less than a 
centrifugal caustic refinery because of 
the savings in labor, steam and caustic. 
Furthermore, a low color bleachable, 
with less than two parts per million of 
soap, makes this oil suitable for going 
direct to hydrogenation or deodoriza- 
tion without prebleaching. 


e Meal Quality Good — Part of the re- 
fining in this process is accomplished 
by pretreatment of the cottonseed meats 
with soda ash prior to extraction, and 
the soap and phosphatides removed from 
the oil in the miscella refinery are re- 
turned to the solvent wet meal in the 
drier. This results in an even dispersion 
of the fatty material over the meal and 
makes a meal free from dust and with 
nutritive values superior to solvent ex- 
traction meals which have not been so 
treated. 

Since only a very small amount of 
caustic is used in the refining, the pH 
or alkalinity of the meal is changed on- 
ly very slightly. Meal so treated makes 
good pellets on a conventional pellet 
mill with greater capacity and less die 
wear than expeller meal. It was found 
that the pretreatment of the meats with 
soda ash had accomplished an unexpected 
new keeping quality in the meal. Several 
hundred tons of meal with the moisture 
content of 14 percent to 15 percent were 
stored for over six months without any 
sign of mold or other deterioration. 
When ordinary soapstock is applied to 
meal not previously pretreated with soda 
ash, in a short time it develops an ab- 
jectionable odor which does not occur 
when produced with this new process. 


e New Winterizing Process — Because 
of the very high quality of the crude 
produced by this process, Cavanagh next 
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devoted his time to developing a contin- 
uous method for winterizing the oil in 
miscella and continuously deodorizing it. 
This portion of the plant at Ranchers 
has only been in operation a short time, 
but shows promise of being quite revo- 
lutionary. 

In this step the refined, washed and 
centrifuged miscella is cooled in a series 
of heat exchangers and vessels so that, 
in a period of five hours after the oil 
is refined, the stearine has been removed 
in solvent and is then called winterized 
oil. This compares with a minimum of 
72 hours for any conventional winteriz- 
ing process. In addition to the short 
period required for winterization, the 
process is continuous and automatic. The 
winterized miscella continuously feeds 
into one set of stills where the solvent 
is recovered for re-use while the stearine 
is continuously fed into another set of 
stills where a similar process takes 
place. After the stearine has had the 
solvent removed it is cooled and pumped 
to storage for use in vegetable shorten- 
ing or cooking oil. 

The winterized oil is continuously de- 
odorized and the resulting product is an 
odorless and tasteless salad oil of un- 
usual quality and stability. The total 
time elapsed from cottonseed in storage 
to finished salad oil is somewhere be- 
tween eight and twelve hours. 


crude oil or $7.20 per ton on cottonseed. 

A completely integrated continuous 
operation of this kind with several fil- 
tration steps eliminated saves handling 
the oil a number of times. Each time oil 
is pumped there is a labor cost, power 
cost and some wastage which is largely 
overcome by this process. 

This miscella refining process and 
continuous deodorization method looks 
like it may also be extremely valuable 
for soybean oil processing plants. 


Soybean Ills Increase 


Soybean diseases in Crittenden Coun- 
ty, Ark. have been on the increase this 
year, according to Daniel J. Gruchy, 
assistant county agent. Stem canker is 
the most prevalent, with charcoal rot 
next. 


Cotton Classing Decree 


Effective in Mexico 


A decree establishing cotton grading 
has been issued by the government of 
Mexico. USDA reports that the order 
prohibits transportation or export of 
cotton except when classified according 
to official standards. 

Grading will be done by classers au- 
thorized by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and the decree established a board to 
arbitrate classing disputes. 


@ RUPERT O. BUCKLEY, Wil- 
kinson County, Miss., farmer, assumed 
duties Dec. 1 as assistant animal hus- 
bandman of the Mississippi Agricultural 
Extension Service. Buckley will work 
principally with sheep. 





Question for 
Advertisers: 





After installing the winterizer and 
continuous deodorizer, only one addition- 
al man was required in the solvent plant 
at Ranchers. The separation of the 
stearine from the winterized oil is ac- 
complished solely by decantation instead 
of the usual battery of hand scraped fil- 
ter presses. Since the oil readily heat- 
bleaches, a very light colored salad oil 
of unusual keeping qualities is produced 
and the only filters used are polishing 
filters on the finished oil. This past sum- 
mer Ranchers stored three tank cars of 
this oil at temperatures well over 100° 
in ordinary storage tanks exposed to air 
for one of its customers. After three 
months there was no increase in the 
peroxide value or lowering of the A.O.M. 


The cost of the winterizing and de- 
odorizing addition to the plant, without 
storage but including the additions to 
the building, was $175,000. Its total 
steain requirements for 75,000 pounds 
of bleachable per day are about 1,400 
pounds per hour, about 75 H.P. of elec- 


ANSWER: 


Repeat one, two, or 








Should you always use 
new copy, or occasionally 
repeat a previous 
advertisement? 


three of your best 
advertisements! Not only 
does this practice save on 


production costs... 





tricity and 300 GPM of 70° water. The Give your 
salad oil produced is worth approximate- 

ly 114 cents per pound more than the isi 
bleachable oil or 3 cents more than the IT ATTRACTS advertising 
crude oil. The very light colored stearine in IMPACT 





produced is as valuable to the shorten- 
ing manufacturers, where color is a 
prime consideration, as the bleachable 
oil. 

‘ Taking the original tank car of crude 
and using these values, we have the fol- 
lowing picture when it is completely 

| fractionated and deodorized, assuming 
an additional one-fourth of 1 percent loss 

| in deodorizing and a yield of 20 percent 
of stearine: 


just as many “a 
“new readers” (according 
to a recent McGraw-Hill 
survey) as did the 
original insertion. 
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45,800 Ibs. Winterized bleachable 
115 lbs. Loss in deodorization 
45,685 lbs. Cottonseed Salad DRESS 
Oil @ 15¢ per lb. $6,852.75 
11,460 Ibs. Bleachable 
Stearine @ 1314¢ per Ib. 1,547.10 DALLAS 
$8,399.85 
60,000 Ibs. Crude @ 12¢ per lb. 7,200.00 
Gross gain $1,199.85 
360 lbs. of 


On cottonseed yielding 
crude oil per ton this is a gross gain 

(after refining loss but before deduct- 
ing costs) of two cents per pound on the 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—2 French screw presses, complete 
with motor starters, 5-high ring stack cookers, in- 
dividual steam traps, pressure gauges, etc. Only 
about 50,000 bu. soy beans have been processed 
through each since new. May easily be converied 
to cottonseed crushing. $17,000 for both units. 
Present replacement cost about $52,000.—Fayette 
Soybean Mill, Fayette, Iowa. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 














FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14’ conditioner and 36” cooker; 
5 high 60” ball bearing rolls. 176 and 141-saw 
Carver linters. 72’’ and 85” cookers. Butters mill- 
ing machine. Double box linter press. Filter press. 
Attrition mills. Single drum hull beater. 42’ 
Carver hullers.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 
151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills, compresses 
and grain elevators. Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone 
TE5 8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 
Speed 


Price 
$3500 
3152 
2368 
2590 


Type 


Slipring 900 
Slipring 900 
Slipring 720 
Slipring 900 New 
Slipring 900 1566 
Sq. Cage 900 1481 
Sq. Cage 900 1188 
Slipring 1200 1076 
Slipring 900 1189 
Sq. Cage 1200 758 
Sq. Cage 900 879 
Sq. Cage 1800 490 
Slipring 1200 889 
Slipring 900 991 
Sq. Cage 1200 564 
Sq. Cage 1800 356 
Sq. Cage 1800 290 
All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 
Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HUnter-4606 FAnnin-9308 

LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 
POrter 3-4711 GArfield 3-6587 


New 





Renenietuchinet 
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GINNERS—We wish to take this opportunity to 
express our thanks and appreciation for your 
faithful patronage and cooperation throughout 
this year and the years past. This has been the 
most successful year in our history. Our plans are 
to give you even better service in the future. We 
extend to you our sincere greetings for the Yule- 
tide Season, and our best wishes for a Prosperous 
New Year.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hack- 
berry St., Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night: 38-7929, 
Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Mitchell feeders: 4-60” big standard 
units, hot air intake. 4-66” standard, 4-60” con- 
vertible, 4-66” Super flat belts. Several sets Lum- 
mus feeders. 2-52” 6-cylinder Murray cleaners. 
1-52” Continental dropper. One up-pack swing 
door steel bound Lummus press, one Murray I’.X. 
steel bound press. One E.J. tramper, one late 
model Murray tramper, one Cameron, one Lum- 
mus tramper. Two 48 model Continental bur ma- 
chines, steel. One 14’ steel Lummus and several 
older model bur machines. Continental, Hard- 
wicke-Etter, and Murray gin stands, new tower 
driers, Mitchell heaters, new and used pipe and 
elbows, steel trough and all size pulleys. Write or 
phone Spencer & Sons Cotton Gin Service, Ware- 
house 5 miles north on Dallas Hiway 81, George- 
town, Texas. 


All types pipe and fittings, and used seed steril- 
izers.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Ville Platte, 
Louisiana. Phone 4251. 





FOR SALE—Conveyor distributors. One 5-80 
Mitchell, one 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter, one 5-70 Lum- 
mus. Gins: 4-80 Continental Model C brush, 4-80 
Cen-Tennial air blast with loose roll boxes and 
glass fronts. 5-70 Continental Model C brush with 
30 fronts. Driers: Two Murray big reel, two Lum- 
mus thermo cleaners, one 5-80 Mitchell. Bur ma- 
chines: One Lummus 10’ all-steel with 5-cylinder 
after cleaners, one Hardwicke-Etter 14’ wood. 
Cleaners: Two Murray 52” V-belt inclined blow-in 
type, two Continental inclined 4-cylinder all-steel, 
one 6-cylinder Continental all-steel air line. Lint 
cleaners: 5-80 Murrays complete. Condensers: 
Two Continental all-steel side discharge, one Lum- 
mus 60” up discharge. Engines: One MM Twin 
six 210 h.p., one MM 240 h.p. 6-cylinder. Electric 
motors: Sizes from 20 to 150 h.p. 440 volt.—Bill 
— Box 694, Phones 49626 and 47847, Abilene, 
exas . 





FOR SALE—4-80 Lummus gins, electric, irrigated, 
new country, price $24,000. 4-90 Murray gins, elec- 
tric, irrigated, steel, $110,000, $30,000 cash. 5-90 
Continental, electric, irrigated, steel, $150,000, 
$50,000 cash. 640 acre farm, irrigated, will trade 
for gin on Plains. Extra good ranch, irrigated, 
will carry 500 cows. Will trade for gin on South 
Plains. 300 acres irrigated, improved, will trade 
for gin on Texas Plains.—W. T. Raybon, Box 41, 
Phone PO-2-1605, Lubbock, Texas. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS—As a year-end special, we 
offer, subject to prior sale, a complete 4-80 Lum- 
mus plant, less power, wagon scales and buildings. 
The essential items in this plant consist of 4-80 
saw Lummus automatic air blast gins with lint 
flue, Lummus extracting feeders, 4-80 Lummus 
steel conveyor distributor with bale change valves, 
one practically new Lummus 9”, 20’ rotor lift, 
one Continental all-steel cleaning type two-trough 
drier with Continental heater, 4-cylinder steel 
Continental incline blow-in cleaner, four fans, 
Lummus up-packing press with steel Cameron 
tramper and horizontal triplex late model Lum- 
mus pump, all line shaft, pulleys, air pipe and 
all-steel late model Lummus up-draft condenser. 
Our price? Not $8,000, not $6,000, but a special 
give-away price of only $3,000. Better hurry! In 
our Waco stock, we have several nice all-steel 
cleaners, including a 1954, 72” Continental Im- 
pact, several steel bur machines, feeders, gins, 
pumps and hundreds of other items for your 
choice selection.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St., Telephones: Day: 2-8141, Night: 
3-7929, Waco, Texas. 








Equipment Wanted 





EQUIPMENT WANTED—We will buy several 
complete gin plants in the near future. Give us 
detailed description and price in first letter.— 
R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., 
Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night 3-7929, Waco, 
Texas. 


WANTED—8-cylinder Le Roi engines, 6-cylinder 
blow-in type cleaners, Murray-Blewett extractor 
feeders for 70 saw gins. Any condition.—James F. 
Buske, Shiner, Texas. 
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WANTED—4-90 saw late model gins. Four feed- 
ers, and lint cleaners (Moss-Gordin or Conti- 
nental.)—Box ET, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





NEED several late model, all-steel big bur ex- 
tractors. Give full information, including size, 
age, condition and price.—-Box EC, c/o The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, 
Texas. 





Personnel Ads 


WANTED~- Assistant superintendent for large cot- 
tonseed oil mill located in Texas. State age, ex- 
perience and qualifications, as well as references. 
—Box KM, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 








WANTED—Agents/Representatives for manufac- 
turer of cracking and flaking mills, conveying 
equipment, for edible oil industry.—-Box KO, c/o 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
7985, Dallas, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
. —~ ace Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 











Cash River Providing More 
Cash for Arkansas Farmer 


One application of water, consisting of 
two acre-inches, has increased the cotton 
yield on the farm of Johnny Wilson 
Craighead County, Arkansas, more than 
one-half bale per acre, according to 
Hubert B. Patton, associate county 
agent. 

After Mr. and Mrs. Wilson enroiled 
in the Extension Service Farm and 
Home Development program, an imme- 
diate and long-range plan was made 
for the 160-acre farm. Soil tests were 
made on the entire farm and all crops 
were fertilized according to soil test 
recommendations. 

The Cash River borders the farm on 
one side, so it was decided to utilize 
this water in the irrigation program on 
a limited scale, to be expanded over the 
entire farm later. 

The 35 acres of cotton, watered one 
time during the critical moisture period 
in August, have yielded over one-third 
more cotton per acre than cotton on the 
same land with identical fertilizer appli- 
cations, cultural practices and insect 
control measures—but no irrigation. 

Although the harvest has not been 
completed yet, Wilson estimates he will 
harvest over one and one-half bales per 
acre on the irrigated cotton as com- 
pared with one bale per acre on the non- 
irrigated crop. 

Similar results have been obtained 
due to irrigating Wilson’s soybean crop. 

Since most of the land is level enough 
to use furrow irrigation, little equip- 
ment was needed. The water was pumped 
from Cash River using a farm tractor 
as a source of power. Exact cost figures 
are not available, but Wilson estimates 
the total cost at less than $5 per acre. 


Mill Gives $500 to 4-H 


Coats & Clark Southern Spinning 
Mills of Clarksdale, Ga. recently pre- 
sented the Rock Eagle 4-H Center at 
Eatonton with a $500 check to help the 
club continue its textile work. Albert C. 
Gray, general manager of Coats & Clark 
Inc., made the presentation. 
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Scale Model of Mill Exhibited 


AN EXACT SCALE MODEL of Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock, which has 
attracted much attention where it has been exhibited, is shown here. Almost 700 
manhours of work were required to complete the model, built of sheet metal, wood 
and glass. Scale model trucks, trains, trees and people add to the realism of display. 


e USDA Looks Ahead to 
1956 for Farmers 


SUPPLIES AND DEMAND for farm- 
ers’ products are both expected to be 
greater next year; however, surplus 
commodities will again weigh heavily on 
farmers’ markets in 1956, according to 
USDA. 

Production of both crops and livestock 
are at record levels this year and stocks 
have continued to build up. Large num- 
bers of livestock on farms and big sup- 
plies and lower prices of feed assure 
heavy output of meat, milk and poultry 
products next year. Little can be said 
about crop prospects as yet. Allotments 
and quotas will again limit acreages of 
wheat, cotton and some other crops. 
With average weather, crop production 
will fall below this year when yields 
averaged highest on record. 

Farm exports increased to a maximum 
of 12 percent in volume last year—the 
level is expected to be maintained in 
1955-56. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can consumer is likely to have more 
dollars to spend next year, and the con- 
sumer market is expected to remain 
strong. 

Although as consumers’ income has 
risen in recent years, they have con- 
tinued to spend about one-fourth of it for 
food, an increasing share has gone to 
pay the costs of getting food from the 
farm to the consumer. However, pros- 
pects for big supplies and no marked 
increase in demand point to slightly 
lower average prices for products in 
1956 than this year. Most of the re- 
duction will be in crops for which sup- 
plies are heavy. Provisions of current 
legislation point to lower support prices 
for wheat, cotton and corn. Prices of 
livestock products, as a group, are like- 
ly to hold near 1955 levels. 

USDA predictions for a few farm 
commodities are as follows: 

Livestock—a sharp increase in slaugh- 
ter of cows and heifers this year has 
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reduced the nation’s breeding herd. The 
outlook is for a gradual decline of cattle 
on farms accompanied by a slow re- 
covery in cattle prices. 

Hog production—expected to level out 
or turn downward in 1956 after two 
years of increase. The expectations are 
for the two-year decline in prices to end 
in 1956. 

Feed—supplies of feed concentrates 


for 1955-56 are a record, both in total 
and per animal! unit. Prices will average 
lower than in the 1954-55 feeding year. 

Fats and Oils—supplies of all oilseeds 
are plentiful and prices for the 1955-56 
year are likely to average near support 
levels and less than in 1954-55. Exports 
again expected to be large. 

Cotton—the 25.8 million bale cotton 
supply for 1955-56 is 2.3 million more 
than last year and a record. During the 
first two months of this season, U.S. 
mill consumption was seven percent 
above a year earlier but exports were 
down sharply. 


Firm Making Fatty Acids 


Into Anti-Corrosives 


Anti-corrosives made from fatty acids 
and fatty acid derivatives, obtained from 
vegetable and animal fats, are being 
manufactured and introduced by General 
Mills. 

The cevelopment and use of those 
products are discussed in the current 
issue of Progress Through Research, 
published by General Mills Research 
Laboratories, 2010 East Hennepin Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis. 


Two Bale Crop Goal 


Increased interest in soil testing has 
paid off in Pemiscot County, Mo., ac- 
cording to W. F. James, county agent. 
Last spring farmers brought soil for 
testing and desired plant food recom- 
mendations for a two-bale cotten crop. 
Several have already reached their goal. 

Robert Lawrence of Steele, setting his 
goal at three bales, has harvested 1,250 
pounds of lint from his 10-acre alfalfa 
sod field and he’s hoping for 250 more 
pounds of lint. 


December 1 Cotton Report 


USDA reduced its estimate of the 1955 cotton crop in the Dec. 1 report, which was for a crop of 


14,663,000 bales, or 180,000 less than forecast a month earlier. Changes from the Nov. 1 estimates are 
very small except for Texas and Arkansas. Production now estimated for Texas is 225,000 bales below 
the Nov. 1 forecast. This decline was only partially offset by an increase of 40,000 bales in the 
Arkansas estimate. Indicated yield per acre at 416 pounds exceeds the previous record-high yield 
harvested in 1954 by 75 pounds. Growers harvested 16,882,000 acres of cotton, compared with 19,251,000 


acres in 1954 and the 1944-53 average of 22,096,000 acres. 
Production of American-Egyptian cotton, grown primarily in West Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
is placed at 44,200 bales. This crop was harvested from 40,900 acres which produced an average yield 


of 518 pounds per acre. Details by states follow: 


Acreage harvested 








Production '! 
500-lb. gross wt. bales 


Lint yield per 
harvested acre 








State . 
Aver- 1955 Aver- 1955 Aver- 1955 
age 1954 est. age 1954 est. age 1954 est. 
1944-53 Dec. 1 1944-53 Dec. 1 1944-53 Dec. 1 
Thousand acres Pounds Thousand bales 
North Carolina 701 545 480 334 319 354 492 364 355 
South Carolina 1,067 830 735 312 288 371 692 501 570 
Georgia 1,319 1,025 890 253 286 380 695 612 705 
Tennessee 755 648 570 360 405 512 565 548 610 
Alabama 1,532 1,170 1,050 286 298 478 908 728 1,045 
Mississippi 2,370 1,960 1,700 341 384 564 1,693 1,571 2,000 
Missouri 466 450 393 368 478 492 358 450 405 
Arkansas 1,963 1,700 1,460 338 380 541 1,386 1,351 1,650 
Louisiana 840 688 615 331 399 457 591 572 585 
Oklahoma 1,155 930 785 160 151 275 390 293 450 
Texas 8,496 7,730 6,860 188 245 282 3,388 3,940 4,025 
New Mexico 210 204 183 500 743 694 217 316 265 
Arizona 355 420 353 598 1,039 949 481 911 700 
California 785 883 745 631 806 803 1,048 1,487 1,250 
Other States ? 81 68 63 283 367 371 47 52 48 
United States 22,096 19,251 16,882 279 341 416 12,952 13,696 14,663 
American-Egyptian * 
Texas - ; 14.3 11.5 15.0 378 471 447 9.9 11.3 14.0 
New Mexico 7.5 6.7 7.4 345 457 324 5.0 6.4 5.0 
Arizona ‘ 18.0 15.8 18.2 342 732 657 14.6 24.2 25.0 
California 3 2 3 237¢ 505 356 1 a 2 
Total Amer.-Egypt. 40.1 34.2 40.9 357 589 518 29.6 42.1 44.2 
1 Production ginned and to be ginned. A 500-lb. bale contains about 480 net pounds of lint. * Sums of 
acreage and production for “other states’? rounded to thousands for inclusion in U.S. totals. * Included 
in state and U.S. totals. ‘ Short-time average. 
25 
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Do You Have 
the Current 


INTERNATIONAL 
GREEN BOOK? 


(A directory of cottonseed and 
other vegetable oil products) 


The new 1955-56 Edition is 
now available . . . containing 
complete and detailed informa- 
tion about the entire oilseed 
processing industry, both do- 


mestic and foreign. 


$10 


Delivered 


Do You Have 
the Current 


| YOPP’S CODE? 


(12th Edition, Printed 1951) 


This book of telegraphic code 
words and phrases is used 
throughout the oilseed products 
and related industries. The 12th 
IXdition is completely up to date, 
and includes many new trading 


terms. 


$10 


Delivered 


The Cotton Gin 


and Oil Mill Press 


3112 Commerce St. 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 


© Research on Tornadoes 


TORNADO RESEARCH will be done by 
Oklahoma A. & M. College meteorology 
department under a $22,000 contract 
with the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
A five-man team will work in a region 
including parts of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri and Arkansas. 


© New Soybean Foundation 


MAY 1 is the date upon which the new 
Soybean Research Foundation is expect- 
ed to start operation. American Soybean 
Association and National Soybean Proc- 
essors’ Association are working to bring 
together all parts of the industry in a 
program of research, education and pro- 
motion to be carried on by the Founda- 
tion. Sponsors expect the activities to 
be developed sufficiently to aid the mar- 
keting of products from the 1956 crop 
of soybeans. 


© Diversification Paying 

W. J. LINN, Trebloc, Miss., farmer and 
ginner, is cashing in with 700 bales of 
cotton from 600 acres this year because 
of good farming management. Cotton 
and cattle are the major cash crops on 
the well-diversified farm, which prac- 
tices a complete program of insect con- 
trol, adequate fertilization and use of 
good planting seed, according to County 
Agent S. A. Huskison. 


© Control Must Be Better 


INSECT CONTROL must be far more 
effective in the future than it has been 
during the past 100 years, even though 
entomology has made _ phenomenal 
strides, says George W. Irving, Jr., 
USDA Agricultural Research Service. 
“As our living standards rise... ”’, he 
commented, “people will demand greater 
freedom from insect pests of all kinds.” 
More research is needed not only on 
pesticides but also on insects, themselves, 
the USDA leader added, citing as an 
example the scant knowledge of insects 
that live in the soil. 


© Many Study Textiles 


EVENING COURSES in textiles at the 
Baruch School of the College of the 
City of New York are attracting young 
employees of many leading textile firms, 
the school reports. Classes are taught by 
specialists in the textile industry. 


© Pesticide Stocks Drop 


PESTICIDE INVENTORIES last Sept. 
30 were nine percent smaller than a 
year earlier, USDA reported, and 29 
percent less than on that date in 1953. 
Despite the reduction in stocks, the re- 
port adds supplies appear to be adequate. 
A more complete summary of the situa- 
tion will be published early in 1956. 


© Rat and Yawn Win Bouts 


FARM NEWS has been serious enough 
these days, what with mounting U.S. 
surpluses and the problem of prices and 
exports, but it’s had its lighter side, too. 
There’s the farmer, for example, who 
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conceived the idea of putting a small, 
lighted bomb into a hole to kill a large 
rat. The rat promptly returned the 
bomb to the farmer, who grabbed it and 
threw it away—burning down his hay- 
stack. 

Not too serious, either, was the fate 
of a farmer in England, who yawned 
to end all yawns—and yarns on the sub- 
ject. Afterward, he couldn’t close his 
left eye and the doctor diagnosed it as 
temporary paralysis of a snapped nerve. 
The farmer hopes to be able to shut his 
eyes again in about six weeks. 


© Corn-Fed-Beef Myth 


THE IDEA that corn-fed beef is best 
is gradually vanishing, as research and 
experience prove that feeding of other 
grains can make beef that is just as 
good. Al Lane, Arizona Extension spe- 
cialist, points out that barley-fed beef 
gets just as fat, just as quickly, and 
tastes as good as corn-fed beef. The 
great difference in taste is between 
grain-fed and grass-fat beef. 





tg Holiday Follies To Star 
I. M. Careless, Heavy 


@ WHEN HOLIDAY CHEER 
rings through your home and 
Christmas spirit’s aglow, make 
sure it’s the only thing that’s 
burning brightly. 

Christmas 1954 was the worst 
on record when measured in 
terms of sudden death. In all, 
504 persons died that Christmas 
week-end as a result of acci- 
dents—60 of them were fire’s 
victims. 

Never to be out-done, New 
Year’s 1955 chalked up 340 more 
sudden deaths, this time 26 by 
fire. 

Whether these fires were 
caused by a_ gayly-lighted 
Christmas tree, defective wiring 
or a discarded cigarette, the 
real villian was carelessness. 
This can be avoided. 

Place your tree and Christmas 
greens away from candles, elec- 
tric light bulbs and from the 
heat or sparks from fireplaces. 
Keep your tree fresh by firmly 
anchoring it in a container of 
water. Make sure the lights are 
in good repair and that too 
many are not plugged into a 
single wall outlet. Never use 
candles, untreated paper or cot- 
ton or gauze as ornaments. 

Don’t let Santa singe his 
whiskers lighting a cigar and 
keep flammable materials away 
from heat. 

Increased cooking at Christ- 
mas brings more kitchen fires. 
Grease fires, the most common, 
can best be put out by sprink- 
ling baking soda over the burn- 
ing grease. 
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Murray Representatives Gather in Dallas 


OFFICIALS and sales and engineering representatives of The Murray Co. of Texas 
are shown here as they gathered in Dallas Dec. 5-6-7 for their annual sales confer- 
ence. Representatives came to the meeting from throughout the U.S. and Mexico. 
Hanging in the background are two pictures of the firm’s equipment; and, in the 
center, a large ranching scene which suggests the interdependence of the cotton and 
livestock industries, because of the feeding of cottonseed meal, cake and hulls. 


e Maid Contest Judges 
And Entrants Named 


Mrs. Mildred Orrick, noted New York 
fashion designer, will serve as chairman 
of the 1956 Maid of Cotton contest board 
of judges in Memphis Dec. 27-28. She 
replaces Mrs. Jerry Parnis who is ill. 

Six prominent members of the cotton 
industry and related organizations will 
serve with Mrs. Orrick. They are: Wil- 
liam B. Coberly, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif., 
executive vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia Cotton Oil Co. and past president 
of the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, representing the Southwestern 
Cotton Belt; J. Craig Smith, Sylacauga, 
Ala., president of Avondale Mills and 
past president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Institute, representing 
the Southeastern cotton area;Jack Jack- 
son, Memphis, president of the Memphis 
Cotton Exchange. 

George C. Webb, president of the 
Meraphis Cotton Carnival Association; 
Edward J. Meeman, Memphis, editor of 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar; and Ed 
Lipscomb, Memphis, sales promotion and 
public relations director of the National 
Cotton Council. 

The 23 Cotton Belt beauties named as 
finalists are: Ann Anderson, Jackson, 
Miss., Lucinda Bailey, Dallas, Texas, 
Janice Bowles, Memphis, Patricia Anne 
Cowden, Raleigh, N.C., Jo Anne Crump- 
ler, Elm City, N.C. 

Minta Curtis, Mission, Texas, Dorothy 
Marie Falkenburg, Houston, Texas, 
Frances Habig, Jackson, Miss., Mona 
Dell Henderson, Baton Rouge, La., 
Revis Jordan, Lubbock, Texas. 

Martiele May, Lebanon, Ky., Eliza- 
beth Ann Rodgers, Memphis, June Claire 
Schiro, Memphis, Patricia Ann Stehr, 
Dallas, Texas, Leu Frances Strange, 
Coushatta, La., and Sandra Sutherland, 
Canton, Miss. 

Seven winners of state contests arg in- 
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cluded in the group as automatic final- 
ists. They are: Betty Lane Cherry, 
Orangeburg, S.C., Jean Reid Everett, 
St. Helena, Calif., Joan Griffin, Augus- 
ta, Ga. 

La Donna Kramer, Loyal, Okla., Bet- 
tie Sue McHaney, Kennett, Mo., Joanna 
LaRue Sharpe, Montevallo, Ala., and 
Patty Stewart, Hatch, N.M. 


Py Eight Preachers 
Work at Mill 


PREACHERS are seldom found work- 
ing at an oil mill, although most oil mill 
employees would agree that such work 
is enough to try the patience of a saint. 
There is one oil mill, however, that 
boasts of eight preachers or ministers- 
to-be among its employees. 

Western Cottonoil Co. at Abilene, 
Texas, is the mill; and the ministerial 
employees work the second or third 
shifts at night and attend the three de- 
nominational colleges in Abilene during 
the daytime. 

Abilene Christian College (Church of 
Christ), McMurry College (Methodist) 
and Hardin-Simmons University (Bap- 
tist) are the schools that contribute the 
employees to the mill. A number of them 
are ordained ministers and preach at 
nearby churches. 


U.S. Trade Offer Snubbed 


Russia has snubbed a U.S. offer to 
sell its surplus farm products. Secretary 
of State John Foster Duules made the 
offer during the last fe wdays of the 
recent Geneva conference to Russian 
Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov. Molotov 
made no reply. 

The offer was made in an effort to 
ease Eest-West tensions through normal 
trade, particularly in farm surpluses. 
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Dallas Exchange Members 
Ask Help for Cotton 


Cotton export trade is at the lowest 
ebb in 50 years, Congressman Bruce Al- 
ger of Dallas was told Dec. 9 at a meet- 
ing of members of the Dallas Cotton 
Exchange. 

Industry leaders urged the Congress- 
man to support efforts to get cotton 
back on the open market here and 
abroad through “more realistic” pricing 
and other changes in present govern- 
mental programs. 


Mrs. Tucker’s Officials 
To Be Honored by Bank 


Two officials of Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, 
Claude T. Fuqua, president, and Jack 
Kuaffman, executive vice-president, will 
be honored Dec. 20 at an informal re- 
ception at the Mercantile National Bank 
in Dallas. The vegetable oil firm, a divi- 
sion of Anderson, Clayton & Co., re- 
cently announced plans to move its ex- 
ecutive offices from Sherman to Dallas, 
as reported previously in The Press. 


California Cotton Royalty 

The Fresno Cotton Wives’ Auxiliary 
will sponsor the selection of a California 
cotton princess and ladies in waiting as 
attendants for the national Maid of 
Cotton when she visits Fresno next 
spring. 

The candidates will be chosen from 
public and parochial high school seniors 
and will be judged on an informal one 
minute talk, charm and poise. 
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® Bollworms Invading 
Southern Florida 


PINK BOLLWORM moths from the Ba- 
hama Islands, carrried by wind across 
the waters of the Florida Straits, seem 
to be reinfesting wild cotton plants in 
South Florida almost every year, thus 
threatening the Southeast’s cotton crop, 
USDA entomologists now believe. 

A recent USDA survey revealed much 
pink bollworm infested wild cotton in 
central and southern sections of the Ba- 
hamas. Survey results indicate that re- 
peating invasions by the insect from the 
islands is highly probable, the Depart- 
ment reports. 

Repeated annual cleanups have great- 
ly reduced pink bollworm infestations in 
degree and extent, and very probably 
have eradicated them from most or all 
areas at one time or another but not 
from all areas at the same time. Infested 
wild cotton is now found only on Flori- 
da’s southern tip. However, plant pest 
control workers of the state and USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service have long 
been puzzled by the fact that pink boll- 
worms repeatedly crop up in wild cotton 
colonies, some of which have been free 
of the pest for six years or more. 

A survey this fall of New Providence 
Island—less than an hour’s air flight 
from Miami—and Eleuthera Island of 
the Bahamas revelaed thousands of cot- 
ton plants growing in dooryards, on 
roadsides and in very dense bush. Some 
blooms, bolls, and squares were found 
infested with pink bollworm. A _ good 
deal of reliable evidence was obtained 





Conference Held 
On Production 


Problems of cotton production 
ranging from the question of boll 
weevil resistance to insecticides 
to fertilization and weed con- 
trol were discussed Dec. 15-16 
in Memphis at the first annual 
Cotton Production Conference. 
Sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council and a number of cooper- 
ating organizations, the meeting 
was held at the Peabody Hotel and 
was attended by representatives of 
the cotton industry, research and 
educational institutions and firms 
supplying chemicals, implements 
and other production supplies. 

Summaries of addresses and 
panel discussions and other infor- 
mation about the conference will 
appear Dec. 31 in a special issue 
of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press; and the Council will publish 
and distribute the proceedings. 











that wild cotton—largely of the Sea Is- 
land variety—occurs on several other 
islands. Cotton has been grown com- 
mercially in the Bahamas for the past 
50 years. 

It is reasonable to expect a rather 
rapid increase in pink bollworm moth 
populations in the Bahamas from Janu- 
fruits heavily, says W. E. Conn, in 
charge of USDA’s wild cotton eradica- 
tion work. Conn, who is retiring this 


year, cunaucted the Bahaman survey as 
ary through April, when the cotton 
well as previous cotton and pink boll- 
worm surveys in Cuba. 

January-April is also the period when 
pink bollworms are found in Florida’s 
wild cotton. For about a third of each 
fruiting season, South Florida’s winds 
are usually from the south and southeast 
—where lie the Bahamas. 

Pink bollworm moths have been found 
1,000 feet high in the air. Precisely how 
far they can be carried by high wind 
currents is not known. Evidence is rath- 
er conclusive that West Texas infesta- 
tions in the early 1920’s were wind-borne 
from Mexico’s Laguna area, over 200 
miles south of the international border. 

It is also possible that pink bollworms 
may be breeding in Southern Cuba and 
drifting northward to Flordia. No re- 
cent survey has been made to ascertain 
the extent of infestation there. The in- 
sects were found in dooryard or orna- 
mental cotton plants in several northern 
Bahama Islands and in Cubt some years 
ago, but in rather limited numbers. 

Until Florida’s last wild cotton plant 
is destroyed, this recurring invasion— 
apparently wind-borne across the waters 
between the Bahamas and the Florida 
coast—requires constant vigilance to 
prevent build-up of pink bollworms to 
1932-33 levels. At that time, the pests 
spread from heavily infested wild cotton 
in South Florida to domestic cotton 
fields in North Florida and South-Cen- 
tral Georgia. They were eradicated there 
only at considerable expense to cotton 
growers, ginners, oil-mill operators, and 
state and federal agencies. 





belton superior bagging 
GS i Ae, 
the best protection 
against handling 
and weather 


2 Ib. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


ELTON BAGGING CoO. 
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Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 


“Magic Wand” Moisture Control a 


The gentle mist of “wet water” now has the most 
dependable control yet devised. Two steel rods (Magic 
Wands) protruding up through the bottom of the lint 
slide are connected to two sensitive-but-rugged micro 
switches under the slide. 
depresses the “wands” the mist starts. The Moyst wet- 

| ting agent insures quick, uniform penetration . . . costs 

| less than 2¢ a bale and wet water only adds about 8 | 
Ibs. to a 500 Ib. bale. Breaks in the batt, releasing 
either “Magic Wand” or both, instantly stop the mist 
and prevent wetting the lint slide. 
Available in 4 Automatically 
Controlled Models 


How Statifier 
Cuts Costs... 


“— 


Boosts Gin Production 





Experienced Ginners Know... 


... the advantages of moisture in bal- 
ing cotton. It makes pressing simpler. 
It enables the press crew to keep up 
with the production of the largest gin. 
It reduces sponginess so that losses 
from broken ties are practically elim- 
inated. Press repairs are kept at a 
minimum. It turns dry, harsh-feeling 
samples into smooth ones that have a 
slightly longer staple. 
















enema 


When the batt of cotton | 







Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


2518 ERSKINE STREET 
P. O. Box 5007 


Lubbock, Texas 
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® Bur Pits Wasteful 
And Destructive 


THERE IS a simple and practical way 
to reduce the number of fires which 
confront cotton ginners and farmers dur- 
ing every harvest season. Many destruc- 
tive fires originate from sparks blown 
from bur burners and bur pits, says 
F. C. Elliott, Texas Extension cotton 
specialist, College Station. 

Recommending cotton burs be returned 
to the land, Elliott estimates each ton 
of gin waste contains about $7 worth 
of plant food and other value in adding 
needed organic matter to the soil. This 
organic matter greatly increases the 
soil’s water holding capacity and makes 
it more drouth resistant. 

Spur Experiment Station tests con- 
ducted last year showed that moisture 
penetrated to a depth of 29 inches on 
land treated the previous year with four 
tons of burs an acre, against a penetra- 
tion of 15 inches on soil having no 
treatment. 

Getting the burs from the gin to the 
farm is a recognized problem. Plans for 
a truck bed distributor for gin trash 
are available without cost through coun- 
ty agents’ offices and Elliott says the 


= 





distributor had done a top job for many 
Texas ginners. A new truck and distrib- 
utor cost less than half of the normal 
expenditure for a bur burner. 

One farm where burs were applied 
five years ago shows a notable differ- 
ence in plant growth between treated 
and untreated areas. Production has also 
been affected during the five year pe- 
riod. Elliott says demonstrations have 
proven that a jump of 10 percent in 
yield can be expected the first year af- 
ter burs are applied to the soil. 


e Roster of Crushers 


Stresses Teamwork 


TEAMWORK PAYS is the theme of the 
sixty-second annual membership roster 
which has just been published by Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

The importance of cooperation between 
all agencies in order to increase yields 
per acre and to improve the efficiency 
and ecenomy of cotton production is 
stressed in the roster. 

Listed in the roster are members of 
the Association and committees for 1955- 
56. It also contains the charter and by- 
laws, 
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THE METHOD of installation of a new conveyor belt scale at Sierra Gin of 


Producers Cotton Oil Co. is shown here. 


New Product 


CONVEYOR BELT SCALE IS 
ANNOUNCED BY FIRM 

A new conveyor belt scale to weigh 
cottonseed has been announced by South- 
western Scale Co., 1447 South 26th 
Street, Phoenix, Ariz. The scale has been 
installed by Producers Cotton Oil Co. 
at their Sierra Gin in Fresno, Calif., 
and has been approved and sealed, after 
testing, by the California Department of 
Weights and Mesaures. 

Walter E. Saxe, president of Convey- 
or Co. of Los Angeles, the developer of 
this scale, states that he approached 
this weighing problem with a new con- 
cept in integration that enabled this 
scale to meet the one-tenth of one per- 
cent accuracy required by the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

The scale was designed to meet the 
problems of the cotton ginning indus- 
try with the help of Edward Fischer and 
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Macon Steele of Producers Cotton Oil 
Co. of California who stressed compact- 
ness for ease of installation in any cot- 
ton gin. 

At the Sierra Gin of Producers Cot- 
ton Oil Co., the scale was inserted into 
the regular line and fed by a screw com- 
ing from the vertical lift. After the seed 
is weighed on the belt, it is carried to 
the storage bins by the section of screw 
that was lowered for the insertion of 
the scale. The scale can also be installed 
in gins where forced air is used to move 
the seed. The weights are recorded and 
totaled on a counter which can be in- 
stalled in any location in the gin. As 
the last of the seed from each grower’s 
delivery leaves the belt, the final weight 
showing on the counter is stamped on a 
ticket for the grower. 

Additional information is available 
from the manufacturer or from The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 
7985, Dallas, 26. 
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New Animal Husbandman 


Joseph H. Carrier, Tennessee stock 
farm manager, is joining the Arkansas 
Extension Service as animal husband- 
man. Carrier will work primarily with 
beef cattle. 


@ THE ASSOCIATION of 
American Feed Control Officials, 1956 
convention is scheduled for Oct. 16-18 
in Washington’s Shoreham Hotel. L. E. 
BOPST, University of Maryland, College 
Park, is executive secretary of the as- 
sociation. 
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Teen-Age Nutrition 
(Continued from Page 8) 


rious nutrients. The 2,400 calorie allow- 
ance was based on the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board, National Research Council, 
recommendation for 16 to 20-year-old 
girls, 64 inches in height and weighing 
120 pounds. 

One major part of the study involved 
the finding of the extent to which those 
in the different groups could control the 
quantities of food eaten so as to achieve 
and maintain their correct weight. To 
this end, all girls were given the opti- 
mum weight for their height and body 
build according to the norms used. They 
were told to weigh themselves frequently 
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We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
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114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 
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and to adjust the size portions which 
they ate so as to achieve and maintain 
their proper weights, the only require- 
ment being that they eat proportionate 
amounts of all foods provided. 


e All Groups Improved in Some Tests— 
The outcome of the study showed that all 
groups of girls made notable advances in 
many aspects of nutrition well-being. 
All groups made distinct improvement in 
bone density, undoubtedly the result of 
increased milk drinking and increase in 
intake of many other foods. All groups 
showed vast improvement in reduction 
in inflammation of the tongue—long a 
barometer used by the family doctor to 
evaluate general physical well-being. The 
condition of the gums improved in all 
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cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 





STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 
ing and Extracting System 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 





Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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four experimental groups, as did the 
condition of the cervical glands—the 
glands of the neck which may show pal- 
pability or enlargement when over-all 
nutrition is poor. 

Reflexes, intitially good in more than 
nine-tenths of all girls in the study, were 
even slightly better when the investiga- 
tion ended. Nervous habits, present ini- 
tially only in a few girls, were reduced 
even more. Blood levels of numerous nu- 
trients were increased, regardless of the 
experimental group. This denotes a 
greater supply of needed material for 
tissue forming and other functions avail- 
able for use. 

Regardless of the experimental group, 
the level of calcium in the blood in- 
creased, as did that of certain of the 
protein fractions; and carotene, or pro- 
vitamin A, as well as vitamin C levels 
were raised in the blood of all of the 
groups taking part in the study. Tests 
for two important B vitamins, thiamine 
and riboflavin, showed general improve- 
ment. 

No noteworthy changes were found in 
certain of the tests which were adminis- 
tered. In growth, for example, many of 
the participants, who were in the older 
teen age range, had reached a stage of 
skeletal development in which no fur- 
ther growth was possible. Certain of the 
tests showed good initial status, with no 
notable change throughout the study. 
The progress of dental decay, which is 
not reversible, was distinctly slowed 
down, however, in all groups during the 
study. 


e Some Tests Showed Group Differences 
—There was another group of tests in 
which there were distinct differences in 
the girls of the four experimental groups. 
These differences were related to the 
level of fat in the diet, as well as to the 
level of pre-formed vitamin A provided 
regularly to those who consumed mar- 
garine. These are the tests in which 
these differences appeared. 

Body Weight—Overweight girls tend- 
ed to join the lower fat intake groups. 
In the group consuming the least amount 
of fat (Group D), some subjects—by 
their own statements—denied themselves 
of food even when extremely hungry. 
These lost weight. Some did not deny 
themselves when beseiged by hunger. In 
this group a higher number than in any 
of the groups exceeded their individual 
caloric recommendations. The hunger 
which beset the students in this food 
group resulted from the lack of satiety 
given when fat is present in the food eat- 
en at a certain meal. Fat has a low rate of 
digestion, and hence tends to delay the 
onset of a feeling of hunger. 


The percentage of those exceeded their 
recommended caloric intake increased 
with each group as the fat level of the 
diet decreased. 

Among the girls consuming 35.5 per- 
cent of their calories as fat—the highest 
fat group—no girl became overweight. 

Skin Condition—Acne was present in- 
itially on the face, back, shoulders, and 
neck of about one-half of those in the 
study, scattered relatively evenly through 
the four experimental groups. The 
groups ranked as follows in the improve- 
ment in this condition which was shown 
at the close of the study: Group A, the 
best; Group B, next; Group C, next to 
the lowest; and Group D, poorest. The 
first two groups showed marked in- 
creases in the percent of subjects free 
from acne at the close in comparison 
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with those at the beginning of the study. 
Fewer subjects in the last two groups 
were free from acne at the close than 
at the beginning of the investigation. 

Test for Fatigue Resistance—Some- 
what greater improvement was shown in 
the step or pulse ratio test—used to 
evaluate fatigue resistance—in Group A, 
with the highest amount of fat, than in 
Group B, and in Group B than in the 
two lower experimental groups. 

Skeletal Density—Although all groups 
improved markedly in skeletal mineral- 
ization, the two groups with the higher 
amounts of v'tamin A in the diet by vir- 
tue of their intake of margarine (Groups 
A and C) made the greater increases. 

Dark Adaptation — Subjects in Diet 
Groups A and C, with higher levels of 
vitamin A, were similar in their dark 
adaptation changes as were those in 
Groups C and D. The former two groups 
improved in dark adaptation whereas 
the latter groups became poorer. Dark 
adaptation is the ability to adjust to 
semi-darkness after being exposed to 
bright light. 

Hemoglobin in the Blood — Hemoglo- 
bin, or the red coloring matter of blood, 
improved in the groups receiving mar- 
garine regularly, but made little change 
in those not receiving this food. Good 
hemoglobin levels are associated with 
freedom from nutritional anemia. 

Blood Plasma Vitamin A — The com- 
bined effects of fat per se, of the vita- 
min E content of the fats used in the 
study, and te dietary level of vitamin 
A in the diet appeared to combine in the 
blood plasma vitamin A results. Those 
with the highest level of fat and of vi- 
tamin A (Group A) surpassed all other 
groups in this value. 


Summary 


The highest level of fat consumed in 
this study represented only a moderately 
high intake of this nutrient as com- 
pared with some American dietaries. 
The results of the study do not involve 
any but a moderate use of this nutrient. 
If this moderate amount is omitted from 
the diet, however, the results in terms 
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of difficulty in curbing hunger, diffi- 
culty with weight control, and skin dif- 
ficulties, become apparent. A happy me- 
dium in fat consumption should be 
adopted. 

The study was not made for the pur- 
pose of comparing various types of fat, 
since four types of fat-containing foods 
used together constituted the variables 
in the study. 

Aside from fat itself, the margarine 
in the diet provided a regular source of 
pre-formed vitamin A, which made dis- 
tinctive contributions to the teen age 
diet in terms of better bone density, bet- 
ter hemoglobin levels, and better dark 
adaptation. The maintenance of a good 
level of vitamin A in the blood stream 
was furthered both by the fat in the 
diet per se, and by the vitamin A of the 
margarine. 


Cotton Ginned to Dec. 1 


The Bureau of Census reports the following 
number of bales of cotton ginned from the growth 
of 1955 prior to Dee. 1, 1955, and comparative 
—" to the corresponding date in 1954 and 
53 

Ginning (running bales 
linters not included) 

State 

1955 1954 1953 


United States *13,052,006 *12,454,945 *14,279,388 


Alabama 1,023,279 735,653 963,293 
Arizona 438,734 668,050 745,269 
Arkansas 1,522,251 1,301,814 1,421,035 
California 923,483 1,139,213 1,206,255 
Florida 14,728 16,211 13,716 
Georgia 681,276 610,566 745,209 
Illinois 1,381 2,531 1,630 
Kentucky 6,651 8,029 6,284 
Louisiana 556,021 57,154 757,343 
Mississippi 1,900,041 1,534,724 2,046,827 
Missouri 386,472 437,668 434,396 
N. Mexico 208,534 266,720 261,075 
N. Carolina 345,082 368,878 454,497 
Oklahoma 410,671 280,949 384,943 
S. Carolina 556,982 09,156 689,252 
Tennessee 531,594 526,184 651,947 
Texas 3,535,193 3,482,116 3,481,467 
Virginia 9,633 9,329 14,950 


*Includes 313,958 bales of the crop of 1955 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1954-55, compared with 
388,229 and 345,860 bales of the crops of 1954 
and 1953. 

The statistics include 23,538 bales of American- 
Egyptian for 1955, 27,792 for 1954, and 38,846 for 
1953. 

The statistics for 1955 in this report are subject 
to revision when checked against individual re- 
turns of the ginners being transmitted by mail. 


Texas Farmer Profits 
$82.47 an Acre 


Mechanized equipment and good farm- 
ing practices have paid off with a net 
profit of approximately $82.47 an acre 
on 106.4 acres of cotton for C. L. Pil- 
kinton, operator of Texas Research 
Foundation’s 308-acre demonstration 
farm at Renner. 

With a gross profit of $12,264.46 Pil- 
kinton received $10,875.46 from sale of 
lint, $1,221.95 from seed and $167.05 
from sale of remnant seed cotton, ac- 
cording to Huey Whitehurst, foundation 
agronomist in charge of the farm. 

Pilkinton’s low harvest cost, $13.02 a 
bale including hauling; low hoe bill, 50 
cents an acre; and efficient use of four- 
row mechanized equipment were the 
major factors responsible for the high 
net income. The heaviest costs were 
$500 for aerial insecticide spraying and 
$655 defoliation expense at harvest time. 

Total harvest bill was $963.86, includ- 
ing $655 for defoliation, $106. 50 for 
hauling and $202.36 for stripping. Total 
production was 71 bales. The acre yield 
of approximately .7 of a bale in 1955 
compared with only .4 of a bale in 1954. 
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High-yielding, ecarly- 
maturing Paymaster 54-B 
returns more dollars per 
acre, because it provides: 


e HIGH PRODUCTION 


—more pounds per acre 


e HIGH GIN TURNOUT 


—more lint at less harvest 
cost 


e BETTER GRADES 
—more dollars per bale 

Paymaster 54-B is cer- 
tified seed, bred on 
Paymaster Farm under 
expert supervision, and 
ginned in a one-variety 
gin to insure seed purity. 

Make your next crop 
a “money” crop with 
Paymaster 54-B cotton 
planting seed. Write, 
wire or call... 


Paymaster FARM 
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Division of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Inc. 
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e Jan. 16-18—Southern Weed Confer- 
ence. Hotel Jung, New Orleans. Dr. E. G. 
Rodgers, Florida Experiment Station, 
Gainesville, secretary-treasurer. 


e Jan. 19-21 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association Directors and Allied Indus- 
tries Meeting. Corpus Christi, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, execu- 
tive vice-president. 


e Jan. 30-31—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e Feb. 5-7—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, Texas Federation of Cooper- 
atives and Houston Bank for Coopera- 
tives joint annual convention, Austin, 
Texas. For information, write Bruno E. 
Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, Austin, 
executive secretary. 


e Feb. 14-15—Southeastern Gin Suppli- 
ers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Sponsored by Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, Carolinas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association and Georgia Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, Room 714, 
Henry Grady Building, 26 Cain Street, 
NW, Atlanta, or Clifford H. Hardy, P. O. 
Box 512, Bennettsville, S.C. Concurrent 
with annual conventions of Alabama- 
Florida, Carolinas and Georgia ginners’ 
associations. 


e Feb. 14-15—Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association convention. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta. For information, 
write Tom Murray, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 
26 Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Carolinas Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. Concurrent with Southeastern 
Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Tom Murray, executive vice-president, 
Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 26 
Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. 

e Feb. 28-29—Short Course for Texas 
Gin Operators. First day at Richards, 
1700 South Highway 77, Harlingen, Tex- 
as; second day at individual gins. Spon- 
sored by Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associ- 














ation, gin machinery manufacturers, and 
USDA and Texas Extension Services. 
For information, write Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, 3724 Race Street, 
Dallas. 


e March 6-7—Fifth Annual Western Cot- 
ton Production Conference. Fresno Haci- 
enda, Fresno, Calif. For information, 
write National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 9-10—Oklahoma Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. 
Fleming, Jr., 1004 Cravens Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 12-13—Cottonseed Processing 
Research Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation and USDA. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Associ- 
ation secretary. 


e March 12-14—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information, write W. Kemper 
Bruton, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee ginners’ associations 
sponsor the exhibit and will hold their 
annual convention concurrently with it. 


e March 12-14—Arkansas- Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. Concurrent with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 12-14 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. Gordon W. Marks, 
P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 
Concurrent with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 


e March 12-14—Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. Concurrent with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 18-21—National Peanut Coun- 
cil annual convention. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. For information, write National 
Peanut Council, DuPont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


e March 27 — National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Dallas, Tex- 
as. Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., 
executive secretary. Will be held in con- 
junctir... with Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. 


e March 26-27-28—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
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Commerce Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
Dallas. 

e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual meeting. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 
e April 12-13—National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association 
annual convention. Galvez Hotel, Galves- 
ton, Texas. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., executive vice- 
president. 


e April 22-25—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston. For information, write Seciety 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago. 
e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler 


Hilton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 
19 S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e June 3-6—National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assveciation 
joint annual convention. Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, 612 Lawyers Building, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina as- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 
Palmetto Building, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer, South Carolina association. 


e June 6-8—Tristates Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Biloxi, Miss. For information, write Roy 
Castillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-12—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. Jack Whetstone, 
624 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 16-19—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, 
secretary of Georgia Association; C. M. 
Scales, 322 Professional Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, 
Miss., secretary. 

e Sept. 23-26—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


Visitors at HumKo Plant 


Officials of the HumKo Co. of Mem- 
phis' were hosts Dec. 6, to a delegation 
from Champaign, Ill., where HumKo is 
building a $7,500,000 plant for process- 
ing vegetable oils. 

The visitors were taken on a tour of 
the Memphis plant and the city, as guests 
of Herbert Humpherys, chairman of the 
board of HumKo; Sam Cooper, HumKo 
president; and Arthur Woods, HumKo 
executive, who will be general manager 
of the new plant. 

The new plant to be completed early 
in 1957, is being located in the heart of 
a large soybean oil producing region. 
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ROBERT L. KUEHNER is one of the 
newest members of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association’s staff in the 
executive office in Memphis. 

Kuehner joined NCPA as an admin- 
istrative assistant on May 1, 1955. Prior 
to that time Kuehner had been a tele- 
vision and radio news editor and news- 
caster for five years at stations WMC- 
WMCT in Memphis, Tenn. 

An Air Force veteran of World War 
II, Kuehner flew 35 combat bomber mis- 
sions over Germany and France as a 
B-17 tail gunner with the 8th Air Force 
in England in 1943-44. 

He was awarded during his feur years’ 
military service the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross with cluster, the Air Medal 
with six clusters and the Purple Heart. 

Kuehner entered the University of 
Notre Dame in 1946, shortly after his 
discharge from service and graduated 
with an A.B. in Journalism in 1950. As 
an undergraduate he worked on the Uni- 
versity’s publicity staff and radio station 
in addition to holding positions on var- 
ious campus publications and being ac- 
tive in the Press, Veterans and Glee 
Clubs. 

Born and educated in Memphis, Kueh- 
ner is married and has three sons, all 
born in Memphis. 

A member of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the American Legion, he is 
active in the Knights of Columbus and 
the Notre Dame Alumni Association. 


e — 7 
Big Farm Machinery Gain 

Tennessee farmers have increased use 
of all kinds of labor-saving machinery 
since 1950, according to M. T. Gowder, 
Extension engineer. 

One of the most outstanding ones was 
the wheel tractor. In 1950 Tennessee 
farmers owned 50,802 wheel tractors, but 
by 1955 there were 83,366 in use. The 
number of crawler and garden tractors 
has also increased. 

The most striking increase has been 
in corn pickers and forage harvesters, 
which have jumped to four times the 
1950 census. Each of these machines 
is estimated to serve the owner as well 
as an average of five other farmers 
annually. 
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Snowdrift 


No other shortening at any 


Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads . . 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and 
popcorn. 


price is so creamy, so diges- 
tible and so light. 





WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 
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Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


U.S. D. A. Designed 


These machines remove so much of all types 
of trash from seed cotton that you have to see 
it to believe it. 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 

















As manufacturer’s and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 


YOU WANT... 


when 


YOU WANT IT 
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laugh it off 


The New Trouble-Free eeceeeeneee00800 
/ 4 | . | T (li T i A lady, somewhat embarrassed by 
cig niversa rave ing e Escope the unexpected gift of a baby alliga- 


tor, placed it in the bathtub temporarily 


“The Travelling Telescope that WILL Travel” before rushing out to keep an engage- 
- : x a : ment. When she returned, she found this 

Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. note from her maid: 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. “Sorry. Ise quit you-all. I doan want 


to work in a house where they’s a alli- 
ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS gator. I’d a-tole you but I didn’t think 
the question would ever come up.” 

P. O. Box 673 Hearne, Texas Phone 504 eee 
One of the greatest marksmen of the 
FBI was passing through a small town 
and everywhere he saw evidence of the 
most amazing shooting. On trees, on 
walls and on fences there were number- 
less bull’s-eyes with the bullet hole in 


the absolute center. He asked to meet 
the person responsible for this great 
marksmanship. The man turned out to 
be the village idiot. 

' 








“This is the most wonderful marks- 
FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS manship I have ever seen,” said the FBI 


man. “How in the world do you do it?” 


Delivered and Installed _ “Easy as pie,” was the reply. “I shoot 
first and draw the circles afterward.” 


Anywhere—Anytime eee 

Patron—Do you ever draw pictures in 
the nude? 

Artist—No, I usually wear a smoking 
jacket. 


i i i ae 
New Motors: Electric Motor Repa , An old man was sitting on the porch of 


- H H a little village store when a big,shiny car 
Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding drove up with two strangers in it. “Hey, 
Century there,” one of them called out, “how long 
ith DAYTON BELTS has this town been dead?” 
A. O. Smit The old man looked at them over the 
Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS rims of his spectacles. “Well, not long, 
I guess. You’re the first buzzards I’ve 
seen.” 


L U B if ai Cc kK. E L E C T K : Cc C 0. Fieiil—DUR-<sion go Wo the eat tee 


seums in New York? 








1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 Newest Rich-—Didn’t need to—our 
Or Consult Directory daughter paints. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS Ss ie 








The devil was always challenging St. 
Peter to a game of baseball, but St. 
Peter never took him up. Finally, the 
Dodgers, the Giants and the Yanks all 
went to heaven. So naturally St. Peter 
called up the devil. 


M O D E R N \ T E f L S T O R A G E wil he an” es ee ae 


“You'll lose,” said the devil, “You'll 


All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible "Oh, yeah?” replied St. Peter. “Right 


now I’ve got the greatest collection of 


BUILDINGS go gad ye ee 


lose!” 
ef “What makes you so sure we'll lose?” 
Or— “Because,” laughed the devil, “we got 
all the umpires down here.” 


¢ COTTONSEED eee 


A staid gentleman, honorary judge * 
a horse show, was upset by the dress 0 
e SOY BEANS some of the girls. 

“Just look at that young person with 
the poodle cut, the cigarette and the 
e PEANUTS blue jeans,” he decried to a bystander. 
“Is it a boy or a girl?” 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected “It’s a girl. She’s my daughter.” 
Oh, forgive me, sir,” apologized the 


old fellow. “I never dreamed you were 
Confer with us on your storage problems ely ee la 


“T’m not,” snapped the other, “I’m 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS pee 


And there was the farm boy who said 

Muskogee Oklahoma there really wasn’t any poem as lovely 
F as a tree—because nobody could climb a 

poem when a bull was after him. 
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DISTRIBUTORS — 
MANUFACTURERS — 








Cotton Ginning Machinery 
Cotton Oil Mill Machinery 


General Industrial 
and Mill Supplies 





Buying from MURRAY assures you of 
top service and dependability. We offer 
you a single source of supply for thou- 
sands of products, thereby saving you 
time, money and manpower. 


MURRAY and other famous 
name Brands — all lines of 
distinction — assure you of 
top quality. 








A NAME TO REMEMBER 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
3200 Canton Street — Riverside 9441 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 











Since 1900 you have learned to depend on Murray cotton ginning machinery 
.... you will find the same dependability in cotton gin and oil mill supplies 
which have been available through our Industrial Supply Department since 1916. 














WE INVITE YOU TO INSPECT THE PERFORMANCE RECORD 


of the 


HARDUICKE-ETTER 
90-SAW SPLIT RIB GIN 


See ROLLER 


The Smooth Sample Produced 
The Safety Features 
The Ease of Operation ep 5) MO wvicen > AIM BLAST CHAMBER 
and TO DIRECT ° ag : rm, 
- - oa 4 HULLS INTO 
Greater Capacity qe en va, 
Also Note the Many Outstanding 
Construction Features 


ADJUSTING 
SCREWS 








Descriptive Bulletin Sent on Request 


HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers SHERMAN, TEXAS 




















NWhurray ig Wear an ae 


Trash discharge or Moting Space 
extends FULL LENGTH direct- 
ly under Saw Cylinder. This fea- 
ture eliminates Cylinder drag- 
ging through accumulated trash 
at this point, and affords maxi- 
mum capacity without loss of 
cotton. 


EXTRACTION FULL LENGTH OF SAW CYLINDER White for Bulletin Vo. 34-C 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS * ATLANTA « MEMPHIS « FRESNO 




















